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REMINISCENCES OF THE WAR OF 1812. 





Tue government had concentrated upon Plattsburgh, in the year 
1814, a large military force, consisting of twelve or thirteen thousand 
well-disciplined troops, under the command of the rough but brave 
old General Izzard. 

A sudden change in the plan of campaign rendered necessary a 
change of position ; and Izzard was directed, in the month of August, 
to make a forced march to Sackett’s Harbor. This he did, leaving 
behind him, in garrison, only fifteen hundred men, including sick and 
convalescent ; a force just sufficient to stimulate the hostile enterprise 
of the British commander-in-chief in Canada, but too inconsiderable 
to afford adequate protection to the Northern Frontier. 

Of this small body of men Macomb was left in command. 

The British were vigilant: they had seen, with no little anxiety, 
the concentration of our troops at Plattsburgh; and apprehensive 
that a blow was meditated, in the direction of Montreal, the British 
commander had drawn, from more distant places, the provincial 
militia and Wellington’s veterans, recently arrived from Europe, to 
strengthen his positions near the line. 

Izzard’s movement was immediately known to the enemy; and 
scarcely had the sounds of his retiring drums died upon the ear, when 
busy —— was discovered in the hostile camp. There was no 
mistaking its portent. Nothing now remained to us but to await the 
storm. 

Having concentrated his forces into one massive column, fourteen 
thousand strong, the best appointed army which America ever saw, Sir 
George Prevost commenced a slow and stately march in the direction 
of Plattsburgh. At Champlain, and again at Chazy, he paused awhile 
to wait the movement of his fleet. 
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‘Sir Gem ge was 18 proud of his eens, wil w ell indeed he might be, 
for a large proportion of them had been trained under the eye of one 
of the greatest captains of the age, and were fresh from the well- 
fought fields of Spain, of Portugal, and of France. Partly from os- 
tentation, and partly perhaps to overawe us by the magnitude and 
appointment of his force, he threw open his camp to the inspection of 
our citizens. Nota few availed themselves of the opportunity ; some 
to obtain information, some to satisfy a very natural curiosity. The 
spectacle of Sir George’s camp was indeed one of uncommon interest 
and beauty. 

While Sir George’s formidable preparations were in progress, ru- 
mors of impending invasion agitated the frontier counties. Hitherto 
the war had been carried on in the enemy’s territories, or at a dis- 
tance. It was now about to be brought to our doors. The question 
involved in it had hitherto been one of patriotism ; now it had be- 
come one of personal interest also. Beside country, the objects of 
protection now were wives, children and fire-sides. Few shrank from 
the danger; and scarcely had a hostile foot been set on our territory, 
when the militia of Essex and Clinton were en route for what was to 
be the scene of action. 

Among the militia who in this exigency flew to the defence of the 
Northern frontier was one Moreau. I never knew his christian name. 
He lived in Westport, a pleasant little town, situated on the western 
bank of Lake Champlain, in the county of Essex. He was about 
twenty years of age, poor, uneducated and obscure, and had as little 
personal interest in the event of the war as any man living. No in- 
dividual, however, who engaged in it, behaved with so much des- 
perate courage. 

History is carrying down to posterity the name of Macomb; Moore’s 
was honored with a sword; and Fame has associated other names 
with the defence of Plattsburgh. All this is right. But no pen has 
told the story of poor Moreau. 

I, his fellow in the same regiment, late though it be, dedicate this 
paper to the memory of his bravery. 

It may be remembered that the Essex, and a part of the Clinton 
militia, were stationed two or three days in Beekmantown, six or 
seven miles north of Plattsburgh, on one of the roads leading to Chazy. 
The enemy was advancing on this road in great force. 

Early on the morning of the sixth of September, Major, now Gene- 
ral Wool, at the head of two hundred and fifty men, passed us in the 
direction of the British army. 

I well remember their fine martial appearance. They carried no 
knapsacks ; they made no halt; but marched on with the air of men 
who feel conscious that they have serious work on hand. All main- 
tained a profound silence, except one, who appeared to be a subaltern, 
and who, nodding his head to us, said in an under tone: 

‘You will soon hear from us.’ 

It was not difficult to comprehend the meaning of this movement. 
Moreau was seen a short distance off, sitting upon a stone, his musket 
resting upon his knees, and busily engaged i in fixing his flint. 
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*So, Moreau, you are preparing for what may soon be your duty,’ 
said his lieutenant. 

‘I am,’ said Moreau. ‘I see some sign that we shall soon have oc- 
casion to use our muskets, and I intend mine shall be in order. I 
suppose we shall have no children’s play here; and since we must 
have a brush, let it come —the sooner the better.’ 

‘Bravo! my good fellow,’ exclaimed Colonel Wadhams, who 
chanced to hear him. ‘ You will not need to wait long.’ 

The drums beat to arms; the men paraded; every one was at his 

ost. 


‘ 0 !’ shouted General Wright, and led off after Wool’s com- 
mand. 

Wool’s little band of two hundred and fifty men were now con- 
siderably in advance, descending Culver’s Hill toward the wood, 
from whence the enemy had not yet emerged. Their neat caps, 
their snug coats, their snow-white pantaloons, their compactness on 
the march, and their firm step, all conspired to render them the ob- 
ject of universal admiration. 

‘See those noble fellows!’ exclaimed Moreau; ‘I’ll be d—d if 
they would n’t be a match for any four hundred in Prevost’s army.’ 

The militia marched with a quick step down the hill. There was 
no vociferation; no boisterous mirth; no talking; all were serious 
and silent, as men always are who know that danger is impending. 
Every man was preparing his mind to meet, with as good a grace as 
he could, the trying moment, which all knew to be near at hand. 

‘What ’s the matter, Jim?’ cried Moreau, breaking silence, and ad- 
dressing himself to the man who was marching at his right hand. 
‘You look as if you had buried all your friends.’ 

‘I was thinking,’ answered Jim, ‘ that in a few moments more some 
of us will probably be biting the dust.’ 

‘Tut, Jim; and have you been all this time in finding that out ?’ 
replied Moreau. ‘Did you expect fighting to be done without some 
danger? You had better be thinking how you are to carry yourself 
in the battle. By the way, Jim, I have some whiskey in my canteen ; 
the d—d divils may let it all out with their bullets ; let us drink it 
while we can.’ 

Not quicker said than done: Jim and Moreau put the whiskey 
beyond the reach of accident. 

A sharp roll of fire-arms now suddenly broke upon out ears, and 
looking in the direction of this new and startling music, a hundred 
blue curling smokes were seen ascending from the edge of the wood. 
Wool had delivered his fire upon the enemy’s advanced guard. 

Jim turned pale; the smile which had been playing on Moreau’s 
face passed instantly away, succeeded by grave features and firmly- 
compressed lips. 

‘Well begun, by heavens!’ cried the latter; ‘let us make haste ; 
they ‘ll need our help.’ 

Wool retired from the woods, after receiving in turn the British 
fire, and regulars and militia were soon on common ground. An ir- 
regular fusilade now took place on both sides, with now and then a 
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beautifal roll of souskotry. WwW ool’s command heptin compact onder. 
The militia, for the most part, had betaken themselves to trees, to 
stumps, to fences. Moreau alone, of all the militia, at least of the 
privates, seemed indifferent to the danger. He sought no protection 
behind any thing. He loaded and fired with the same apparent 
eagerness that he would have played a game of ball, and with even 
more steadiness. 

At this stage of the conflict, while Moreau, in the act of loading 
his musket, was holding the ball part of a cartridge between his thumb 
and finger, and was about to bite off the other end of it, a ball struck 
it, and scattered the powder over his face. 

‘A d—d good shot!’ cried Moreau ; ‘ but I have saved my bullet, 
though they have spilt my powder, and I will send it to them on the 
top of another cartridge.’ And so he did. 

‘Moreau, my brave fellow!’ exclaimed Colonel Wadhams, ‘ can’t 
you pick off that fellow who stands yonder loading his musket, by 
the point of that rock? He has just shot White.’ 

White, who belonged to the Ticonderoga battalion, had just fallen, 
shot through the head. 

‘I think [ can, Colonel,’ answered Moreau; ‘I am not apt to miss 
so large a mark. , 

Moreau dropped on his right knee, and resting his left elbow on 
the other, fired, and the fated soldier fell. 

‘Well done, Moreau!’ said the colonel; ‘you shall have a ser- 
geant’s warrant for that.’ 

The British column, which occupied the road, began to move on 
with accelerated pace. Their wings were pressing forward con- 
siderably in advance, and threatening the flanks of our little force; 
and the whole, particularly the centre column, keeping up a fire, not 
very well directed, upon the militia and Wool’s command. 

A rapid retreat commenced : the regulars and a part of the militia 
retiring in tolerable order, and making, from time to time, a stand, 
wherever the nature of the ground, or the fences across the fields, 
afforded them a partial protection, and a favorable opportunity of re- 
newing the combat. The rest of the militia fled like frightened hares. 

Moreau’s reluctance to retreat had been noticed from the begin- 
ning. Exclamations of indignation, made in an under tone through 
his closed teeth, as if speaking to himself, frequently burst from him ; 
and once, turning to the commandant of his regiment, he said, ‘Colonel, 
it’s a d—d shame to be running at this rate, with our backs to the 
enemy. If you’ll only turn us about, we can drive the infernal ras- 
cals back into the woods.’ 

But when his eye caught some of the militia flying over the fields, 
and some few of them even throwing away their arms and accoutre- 
ments, that they might not be impeded in their flight, he burst out 
into a violent rage. He frothed at the corners of his mouth, and 
cursed equally the cowardly runaways and the British. His rage 
appeared at length to concentrate itself upon the latter, against whom 

he seemed to be actuated by an intense personal indignation. 
At length, throwing out his right arm in the direction of the enemy, 
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he exclaimed, ‘ There !—don’t you see those two British officers ? 
They act as if they were laughing at our flight. Now retreat you 
who will; but live or die, by the Eterna! I’// retreat no farther.’ 

He kept the oath: he stood firmly in his tracks, his person fully 
exposed to the fire of the heavy advancing column of the enemy ; 
loading and firing his musket with a deliberateness of action in strange 
contrast with the terrible intensity of his feelings. 

The officers called on him to retire; at first soothingly, and then 
harshly and peremptorily ; but he neither turned his head nor deigned 
to answer. 

All expected every moment to see him fall. Within the space of 
two minutes, hundreds of bullets must have been discharged at his 
person. When the enemy’s column had approached within a few 
feet of him, a confusion in their ranks was discovered directly in front 
of him, at the moment after he had delivered his last fire. He was 
‘then seen to club his musket, and knock down a soldier, and instant- 
ly a dozen men rushed upon him, and seized him as a prisoner. 

The fate of Moreau remained a long time unknown. In the sum- 
mer, after the close of the war, his friends were greatly surprised by 
his return. 

They had heard nothing from him, and had given him up as lost. 
He had escaped the tremendous shower of bullets directed at him by 
a whole column of British troops, not merely with life, but unhurt. 
He had been taken to Montreal, when all the militia prisoners except 
himself were discharged; thence to Quebec; and thence again to 
Halifax, where he was confined during the war. In the spring, after 
the cessation of hostilities, he was conveyed to Boston in a cartel. 

I wish I knew more of a spirit so unconquerable, and of a life so 
wonderfully preserved. But [ do not. Within two or three months 
after Moreau’s return home, he migrated to the West, in quest of 
fortune or adventure, and was never heard of more. 

Troy, March, 1849. 
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A nipep cock has fantasies as odd 
As biped man, and leaves the path of straight 
Propriety, and walks with devious gait, 

Like feet poetic in old Harvard shod. 

Our neighbor has a rooster that awakes 

At middle night, and lifts his crow as clear 

As if the breaking of the morn were near. 

I cannot slumber while his trills and shakes 

Vibrate upon the midnight’s dozy ear ; 

Though heavy be mine eye, and vertebre 
So worn and weak, I inly irk to stir ; 

I fold mine arms in vain while chanticleer, 

High on his roost, tells all the world around, 

A wakeful cock is he among the sleepy found. 
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A Conversation in the Forest. [May, 





VERS ATION I N TH E FOREST. 





One day last spring, one sunny afternoon, 

Lapt in contented indolence I lay 

Within a pillared circle of old trees ; 

Deep sunken in the smooth luxuriant sward, 
That, fed by dropping dew and faithful shade, 
Grew green and thick under the strong stout oaks. 
Around me the broad trees kept watch and ward, 
Waving their high tops slowly in the air ; 

Green islets in an eddying overflow 

Of amber light. Among the emerald leaves 

The broken waves from that enflooding sea 
Struggled to reach the young birds in their nests, 
As Truth strives earnestly to reach the heart, 
Often repulsed, yet still endeavoring. 

One strip of light lay on the level grass, 

Like a thin drift of pearl-snow tinged with rose: 
‘There I had lain since morn, stretched out at ease, 
Reading by turns in old and favorite books, 
Fuuier, Montaiane, and good Sir Tuomas Browne, 
Hazurrr and Lams: while, mingled with the light, 
The song of many a mad bird floated up, 
Dazzling my ears, to the high empyrean. 

Breaking upon the blue sky’s western beach, 
Flung upward from the throbbing sea below, 
Their waves of light and cloud foamed up in spray, 
Stained by the sun with all his rarest hues, 

Rose, crimson, purple. Floating forth, perfumes 
From rose and jasmine wandered wide abroad, 
Into the meadow and along the creek, 

That dances joyfully adown its bed 

Of silver sand and pebbles, through the glade, 
And like a child, frightened at sudden dusk, 
Stops, still as death, under yon dark gray crag 

Of thunder-scarred and overhanging rock, 
Where in deep holes lurks the suspicious trout. 
The locust-trees, with honey-dropping brooms, 
Tempted the bees that, darting to and fro, 

Grew rich apace with their abundant spoil ; 

And the magnolia, with its rich perfume, 

Within large circle loaded all the air. 

My children played around me on the grass — 
Sad rogues, that interrupted much my thoughts, 
And did perplex my reading ; one in chief, 

A little chattering girl, with hazel eyes, 

Scarce taught to speak distinctly, but my pet, 

As she well knew, and of it took advantage. 
While thus I lay, resting in idle mood, 


I heard a step along the shaded walk, 
Where the clematis and the climbing-rose, i 
The honeysuckle and the jasmine, turned j 


Their bright eyes to the sun; an emerald arch, 
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With garden-flowers embroidered. Looking up, 
I saw approaching with his kindly smile 

And outstretched hand, the dearest of my friends, 
Who played with me in childhood on the sands, 
And on the sounding rocks that fringed the sea; 
Grew up with me to manhood, with me left 
Our ancient home, and many a weary month 
Fast by my side still toiled and travelled on, 
Through desert, forest, danger ; over mountains, 
Amid wild storms, deep snow ; bore cold, fatigue, 
Hunger and thirst, bravely, and like a man. 
After warm welcome kindly interchanged, 

Idly we stretched ourselves upon the sward, 

And lightly talked of half a hundred things, 
Each with a little head upon his arm, 

Whose bright eyes looked as gravely into ours 
As though they understood our large discourse : 
Until at length it chanced that Luraer said, 
Responding to some self-congratulation 

That bubbled from the fountain of my heart 

At thinking of my humble, happy life : 

‘ We are all mariners on this sea of life, 

And they who climb above us up the shrouds 
Have only, in their overtopping place, 

Gained a more dangerous station and foothold 
More insecure. The wind that passeth over 
And harmeth not the humble crew below, 
Whistles amid the shrouds and shaketh down 
These overweening climbers of the ocean 

Into the great gigantic vase of death. 

The humble traveller securely walks 

Along green valleys walled with rocky crags, 
Deep-buried vales in Alp or Appenine, 

By Titans sentinelled, yet rich with flowers, 
And gushing with cool springs ; a cloudless sun 
Lighting his path-way ; while the venturous fool 
Who climbed the neighboring mountain, sees aghast 
The purple drifts of thunder-shaken cloud 

Roll foaming over the blue, icy crags, 

On which his feet slip; feels the heavy spray 
Dash, roaring like a sea, against his side, 

And bitterly repents he climbed so high. 

Sharp lightning flashes through the billowy dusk 
Of the mad tempest: through the lonely pines, 
Far down below him, howls the exulting wind ; 
The thunder crashes round his dizzy head ; 
And, smitten by the earthquake’s mailéd hand, 
The jut whereon he stands gives way, like Power, 
And down a thousand fathom headlong falls 
The ambitious climber, a bruised, bloody mass, 
Before the peaceful traveller below. 

Better a quiet life amid our books 

Than, like mad swimmers on a stormy ocean, 
To breast the roar and tumult of the world.’ 


‘ I think so too; and I am well content 

To lead a peaceful, quiet, humble life 

Among my children and my patient books. 
Disgrace and Danger, like two hungry hounds, 
Run ever on the track of those who do 

Good service to their country, or achieve 
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Distinction and a name above their fellows: 
And Slander is an ever-current coin, 

Easy of utterance as pure gold deep stamped 
With the king’s image in the mint of Truth. 
What service to his country can one do 

In the wild warfare of the present age? 

To gain success the masses must be swayed ; 
To sway the masses one must be well skilled 
And dextrous with the weapons of the trade. 
Who fights the gladiator without skill 

Fights without arms. Why, he must lie and cheat, 
By false pretences, double and turn at will, 
Profess whatever doctrine suits the time, 
Juggle and trick with words ; in every thing 
Be a base counterfeit, and fawn and crouch 
Upon the level of the baser sort. 

I love the truth because it is the truth, 

And care not whether it be profitable, 

Or if the common palate relish it. of 
Of all things most I hate the plausible : a 
An open knave’s an open enemy, : 
But sleek Pretence with the stiletto stabs, 

At dusky corners, of a starless night. 

The True and Popular are deadly foes, 

Ever at dagger’s point, in endless feud. 

If one could serve his country by success, 

Or strengthen her defences, he might well 

Endure abuse and bitter contumely, 

Slander and persecution ; but to fling 

One’s-self down headlong from the vessel’s prow 

Into the angry chasms of the deep, 

Without a hope to stay the ship's mad course, 

Is the profoundest folly of the time. 

Behold how nobly sets the imperial sun ! 

The golden glories of his mellow rays 

On the green meadow-level fall aslant ; 

On either side tall crests of snowy cloud, 

With crimson inter-penetrated, shrink, 

And yield him room: no dusky bar obscures 

The broad magnificence of his wide eye: 

Though farther south, dark as a cataract 

Of thundering waters, a great cloud lets down 

Its curtain to the blue horizon’s edge, 

While here and there a wing of snowy foam 

Upon its front glints like the shining sail 

Of some aérial shallops fleeing fast 

Along the sounding surface of the deep. 

Will Truth at any time shine broadly forth, 

Even as the sun shines, with no cloud of error 

To intercept a single glorious ray ? 
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‘ Truth is omnipotent, and will prevail, 
And public justice certain.’ 
‘ Ay, my friend! 
A great man saidso. ”T is a noble thought, 
Nobly expressed ; itself a creed complete. 
But in what sense is Truth omnipotent, 
And at what time is public justice certain? 
Truth will avenge herself for every wrong, 
And for all treason to her majesty : 
Upon the nation or the individual : 
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That doth the wrong, by those grave consequences 
Which do from falsehood or in deed or word 
By law inflexible result. ‘The cause 

Why nations do so often topple down 

Like avalanches from their eminence, 

And men do slink into disastrous graves, 

In the stern sentence hath been well expressed : 
* Ye would not know the truth or follow it! 
Truth has the power to vindicate itself ; 

But toconvince all men that ’tis the truth 

Is far beyond its power. And public virtue 
And public service eminent are paid 

In life by obloquy and contumely, 

And after death, by large obsequies 

And monuments and mausolea. ‘Thus 

Is public justice certain. We regard 

With slight observance and a careless glance 
The sun which now has closed his radiant eye 
Below the dim horizon’s dusky verge, 

So long as we behold him in the heaven 

And know that Gop’s omnipotence compels 
His due return. We give no earnest thanks 
Or heart-felt gratitude for this great gift 

Of light, the largest blessing of them all. 

Lo! he has sunk beneath the grassy sea 

Of the broad prairie, whose great emefald lid 
Shuts slowly over him. If never more 

That glorious orb should rise to light the earth, 
Men, staggering blindly through unnatural night, 
Would understand the blessing they had lost, 
And public justice would be done the sun.’ 


‘ After a long, dark night, a starless night, 

In which the thin moon early struggled down 
To where the sky and desert met together, 
Plunging with hard endeavor through the surf, 
And spray that gleamed along the tortured heaven, 
After a long dark night of storm and sleet, 

The day-light comes with slow and feeble steps. 
How imperceptibly the dawn begins, 

After the storm has sobbed itself to rest, 

To shine upon the forehead of the East ! 

By slow degrees the distant snowy crests 

Of the great mountains — where, for age on age, 
‘Tempests have vainly thundered, are discerned, 
Upheaving their dim heads among the clouds ; 
The straining eye the outline traces next 

Of the near forests, then a rosy mist 

Spreads like a blush upvun the purple clouds, 
And by degrees becomes a crimson light : 

Until, at last, after a weary watch 

Kept by cold voyagers on disastrous seas, 

Or storm-vexed travellers on wide desert plains, 
The broad sun rushes through the eddying mist, 
Flinging it off, as from a frigate’s prow 





Flash back the sparkling waves. The wakened world, 


Gladdened with light, rejoices in her strength, 
And men adore the imperatorial sun : 

So it shall be with Truth. Long ages are 
The minutes of her twilight. The white sails 
Of Morning’s boat are crimsoned by her light, 
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Where it lies rocking near the eastern strand, 
Waiting a pilot to assume the helm, 
And steer it to the upper deeps of heaven ; 
For Truth below the horizon tarries yet. 
But after you and I are dead and cold, 
Our bones all mouldered to a little dust ; 
Our monuments all crumbled into clay ; 
She, like the sun, shall rise and light the world, 
Never to set. The humblest man has power 
To accelerate her coming ; and the words 
We speak or write in that effect shall live 
4 Long after we are gathered to the dead. 
Thought shakes the world, as the strong earthquake’s tread 
. Shakes the old mountains and the impatient sea ; 
Each written word teaching the humblest truth, 
No matter in what homely garb arrayed, 
Is one of those uncounted myriad drops 
That make the stream of thought, which first sprung forth 
A slender, feeble rill, when all the earth 
Was dark as midnight, from the icy cares 
And mirk recesses of the human mind, 
Where it was born. Think you one drop is lost 
Of all by which that stream has grown so great? 
No longer trickling over the gray rocks, 
Or foaming over precipice and crag, 
It rolls along, a broad, deep, tranquil stream, 
Resistless in calm energy and strength, 
Through the great plains, and feels the giant-pulse 
(So near it is to universal power) 
Of ocean-tides throbbing within its heart. 
Let us work on ; for surely it is true, 
That none work faithfully without result. 
What if we do not that result perceive, 
So that we know our labor is not lost ?’ 


‘Content you, friend; I shall not cease to work ; . 

I am a harnessed champion of Truth, 

Cuirassed and greaved — sworn to her glorious cause, 

With Beauty’s favor glittering in my helm. 

But henceforth I shall labor in the peace 

And quietness of my beloved home. 

No good is wrought by mingling in the fray 

Of party war. Under these kingly trees, 

Encouraged by my children’s loving eyes, 

Soothed to serene and self-possessed content, 

By all the sights and sounds that bless me here, 

Will I work ever in her glorious cause. 

The words of Truth should flow upon the ears 

Of the unwilling world, until it heeds, 

Even as the crystal waters of yon spring, 

That night and day, all seasons of the year, 

Seen and unseen, over its grassy brim, 

Starred with bright flowers, rains on the thankful sward, 

Where now the almond drops its rosy flowers, 

And the seringo trails its drooping twigs, 

Fringed thickly with its small and snowy brooms, 

Flow onward, seeking patiently the sea: 
Not older now than when for many an age, 
Primeval forests hid it from all sight, 
Save the fond stars. No lip bent down to drink ; 
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And since the making of the world, no eye 
Of man had seen it. °T is a pregnant lesson.’ 


‘I see its waters gleaming in the light 
Of the young moon, and hear the slender sound 
Of the stirred pebbles in its narrow bed. 
If men would do their duty like the springs, 
Committing the result and their reward 
To Gop, who loveth all, the golden age, 
That most delicious fable of old rhyme, 
Would come indeed.’ 

‘I, for my single self, 
Shall still live on im this, the peaceful calm 
And golden ease of my dear humble home. 
As in the sheltered harbor of some isle, 
Enclosed by southern seas, the storm-worn ship 
Escaped the waves, old Ocean’s hungry hounds, 
That cry and chafe without, furls all her sails, 
And sleeps within the shadow of the trees, 
Rocked by the undulations caused by storm, 
That vexes all the ocean round the isle. 
Here will I make myself a golden age ; 
Here live content, and happier than a king. 
Nor bird that swings and sleeps in his small nest, 
Nor bee that revels in the jasmine brooms, 
Nor humming-bird that robs the honeysuckle, 
Nor cricket nested under the warm hearth, 
Shall sing or work more cheerfully than I’ 


With this the moon, opening one azure lid, 
Had sometime poured her light upon the birds 
Among the green leaves of the ancient oaks. 

The drops rained fast upon the bright green grass, 
From the spring’s brim, like a swift silver hail ; 
The meadow seemed a wide, clear, level lake 

Of molten silver, by her alchemy ; 

The shoulders of the northern mountains glittered 
With a new glory ; and one splintered peak 

Shot up in bold relief against the sky, 

With one large star resting upon his crown, 

A beacon light on a Titanic tower. 

Around that peak, to north and east stretched out 
The line of dusky forest, far away, 

Bounding the prairie like a rampart there, 

With curtain, bastion, scarp and counterscarp ; 
The thick stars smiled upon the laughing earth, 

As bright and cheerful as a young child’s eyes. 
The thin leaves, shaken by the southern wind, 
Murmured in Night’s pleased ear. The light dew fell 
On bud and flower ; and wakened by the moon, 
The locust and the katy-did sang loud 

And shrill within the shadows of the trees. 

While in the thorn-tree growing near the spring, 
Hid in the drifted snow of its white brooms, 

The merry mimic of our Southern woods 

Poured out large waves of gushing melody, 

That overflowed the meadow many a rood, 

And undulated through the pillared trees. 
Our little audience, fallen fast asleep, 
Reminded us of home. So we arose, 
And slowly walking to the house, there sat, 


eye." 
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Autobiography of a Human Soul. 


Near the large window, where the moon shone in 
Upon the carpets, and the spring’s warm breath, 
Sweet as a girl’s, came heavy with perfume ; 
And with a bottle of bright, sparkling wine, 

From sunny France, and fitful conversation, 
Sustained awhile, then dying into silence, 
Prolonged our sitting far into the night. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A HUMAN SOUL. 


ForGetting my own incipient defection, and not considering that 
the same process which had been at work in me had likewise ope- 
rated on my lady-love, I was enraged beyond expression at her mar- 
riage. I thought I had been scandalously ill-used; and with an 
inconsistency which, I am sorry to say, is but too often found among 
my species, I indulged in a fierce tirade against the inconstancy of 
woman ; and in the first burst of hot and angry feeling, vowed to 
forswear the whole sex—(which a female acquaintance slily re- 
marked, was punishing myself for the fault of another.) I would 
never again, I was resolved, trust a woman. I would never—no, 
never !—love again. I might indeed seek amusement in the society 
of women, but | would be iron, steel, adamant, to all their blandish- 
ments. I might flatter them, I might flirt with them; but love them, 
or confide in them, never, never! Like a giddy butterfly, I would 
flutter from flower to flower, but would take especial good care to 
settle on none. 

I now entered with all my powers on a new sphere. I passed from 
the day-dreams of youth to the stern realities of manhood. I beheld 
life in its real, actual form, divested of all the attractions of romance. 
I found myself in the midst of a cold, hard, selfish world; and in 
process of time became myself in some degree assimilated to it. 
That inherent desire to possess, which in common with all my fellows 
I share, had begun to exercise a powerful influence over me. The 
acquisition of wealth became now the engrossing object of my 
thoughts. I engaged with ardor in many schemes to promote this 
object, which sometimes failed and sometimes succeeded. If the 
former, I was depressed and chagrined; if the latter, I was propor- 
tionately elated, and filled with ambitious dreams. I ultimately suc- 
ceeded in amassing a very considerable share of what are called the 
good things of this life, and felt not a little puffed-up with a sense of 
my Own importance. 

I cannot but feel that this ardent pursuit of wealth, this anxious, 
eager, panting desire to obtain what could only be mine for one brief 
moment on the mighty horologe of eternity, was unworthy of the 
high and glorious destiny of a being formed, like myself, to live for- 
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ever. Not one iota of this wealth could I take with me when death 
should separate between me and my birth-companion; but such was 
the force of example, such the power and consequence attaching to 
wealth, and such the desire for préeminence which I found im- 
planted within me, that I naturally and without question followed 
the multitude. 

Distinction, too, I sought; for feeling within myself a certain in- 
tellectual superiority, (real or imaginary,) I was extremely anxious 
that that superiority should be seen and acknowledged by my fellows. 
To some extent I obtained my desire: like the Newcastle apothe- 
cary, I was known ‘for full six miles around,’ and perhaps a little 
farther ; but I am forced to confess that Fame is a cold, deceitful 
thing, entailing on its votaries a train of envies, cares and disappoint- 
ments. It is hard to win, and easy to lose. It may brighten life, 
but it gladdens it not ; it may adorn happiness, but it cannot confer it. 
I took a lively interest in the welfare of my country, and endeavored 
to promote it to the utmost of my power. In early youth I was an 
enthusiastic admirer of liberty —liberty in all its forms and phases. 
Every chord within me vibrated to the sound. Marcus Brutus, and 
William Tell,and Wallace, and Algernon Sydney, and Wasuineron, 
and all who had toiled and struggled and fought and bled for Free- 
dom, were the idols of my youthful imagination ; and with the most 
ardent enthusiasm I echoed the sentiments of the fine old Scottish 


poet :* 


‘An! fredome is a nobill thing! 
Fredome makes man to haiff liking ! 
Fredome all solace to man giffis : 
He levys at ese that frely levys!’ 


As I became older and more experienced, however, although I was 
ever a friend of liberal principles, I sometimes found that it was pos- 
sible for a people to have too much liberty ; for such is the proneness 
of the human heart to evil, that the best gifts are liable to be abused. 
Liberty engenders licentiousness, and the love of country is swal- 
lowed up in the love of power; and too often the fond enthusiast 
sees his glorious hopes of liberty lost in anarchy on the one hand 
and despotism on the other. 

I have not yet spoken of myself in a moral point of view, but this 
is a subject too important to be passed over in silence. 

I cannot tell precisely at what period of my life I became aware 
that a great gulf existed between me and the almighty Source of 
Life. 1 believe I was first informed of it by an attribute of my own, 
called Conscience, which began at a very early age to show me the 
difference between food and evil, and gave me to understand that 
there was a something in my nature which warred against the princi- 
ple of good. I saw the wrath of an offended Derry in the pains and 
sufferings and diseases, the cares, the sorrows, the disappointments 
and the mortifications which I observed around me, and to which I 
was myself subject. I saw it too in the forked lightning that rent 








*Joun Barporr, A. D. 1357. 
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asunder en mighny oak of the esti ma the desolating hail-storm 
which destroyed the hopes of man, and the over whelming flood that 
swept away his dwelling, and the earthquake that tore the soil from 
under his feet ; but in all these things I learnt it only by inference, 
and I might have groped on unsatisfied in the dark and interminable 
passages of conjecture, but for a glorious revelation which the Most 
Hien has been pleased to make of the relations existing between 
Himsetr and man. 

From this revelation, most justly styled the Bible, I learnt that 
Gop had created man pure and holy, but that by wilful disobedience 
he had fallen from his high estate ; that by this fall all had become 
liable to eternal punishment, but that Gop, by a plan of redemption 
which Divinity alone could have conceived, had provided a way by 
which the sin-defiled soul could be restored to its original rights, and 
yet the justice of Gop be satisfied. ‘Gop so loved the world, that 
he gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.’ 

All this I was taught to believe in early childhood, and in all this I 
acquiesced with my understanding, and fondly called that acqui- 
escence faith. It was not until after years of pride and self-indul- 
gence that I learned that faith was a living principle, dwelling not in 
the understanding, but in the heart, and exerting a powerful influ- 
ence over the life and conduct. The period immediately preceding 
my just appreciation of this point was the most painful, as well as 
the most critical, of my whole existence. I had looked inward on 
myself; I had surveyed myself in the mirror of the Gospel, and 
found myself marked with innumerable stains, the greatest and most 
diffusive of which was a forgetfulness of Gop, to which indeed all 
the others might be said to owe their origin. I was oppressed with 
a sense of guilt; 1 felt that 1 ought to do something, but what it was 
I knew not. I found no longer joy in living, yet the thought of 
death filled me with inexpressible horror. 

Gradually, by means of different portions of the Word of Gop, 
light broke in upon me; I beheld Curist as the propitiation for sin, 
and casting my burden at his feet, obtained joy and peace in believ- 
ing. Again a new set, as I might call it, of sensations awoke within 
me, but the predominant feeling was Love — universal, ardent, Chris- 
tian Love. I felt as if I could willingly pass through seas of blood 
and pyramids of fire to promote the cause of my Master, and had a 
most earnest, though not always discreet zeal to do good to all. Time 
and circumstance have greatly modified these feelings, and some- 
times the predominance of evil has shorn them of their power; but 
they have never been—lI trust never will he — wholly obliterated. 

My inward life since that period has been a continual contest—a 
struggle between the principle of Life and the principle of Death. 

Being naturally of strong passions, I have been obliged to hold them 
with the curb and rein of watchfulness and prayer; and if at any 
time I relaxed my hold, they were sure to obtain the mastery over 
me, causing many a season of penitence and sorrow. 
But while the passions thus required my continued care and dili- 
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gence, I could dwell forever on the delights. afforded by the affec- 
tions. I could expatiate on the love I felt for the tenderest and best 
of mothers, and the most affectionate of fathers; I could paint in 
lively colors the affection which subsisted between me and the sister 
who was the play-mate of my childhood and the sweet companion of 
my youth; I could tell of the love of country and of home, of the 
love of nature, of the love of books and music, of youthful sports 
and pleasures, of science and art, of flowers and animals. With 
regard to the last, 1 may say that I certainly have felt a warm affec- 
tion for a dog, and not only have preferred his society to that of some 
of my own species, but have sometimes found him by far the most 
rational of the two. 

When I had been for some years engaged in the active duties of 
life, and had seen some of my most ambitious schemes crowned 
with success, 1 became acquainted with a being of the softer sex, 
who struck me as the most perfect sample of womankind I had ever 
met with. I was first attracted by the exquisite beauty of the out- 
ward frame in which the immortal jewel was set ; for though I knew 
perfectly well how transient, how perishable, and oftentimes how 
deceptive, was mere outward beauty, I never could behold it with- 
out emotions of admiration. I soon found, however, that her beauty 
was the least charm she possessed ; and so delightfully did her tastes 
and sentiments harmonize with mine, so pure and active and ardent 
was her piety, so clear and highly-cultivated her understanding, and 
so plentiful her good sense, (1 am a great admirer of good sense,) 
that [ began to feel that—that—pshaw! why should I try to mince 
the matter? I became, in short, enamoured of her. 

I had a faint recollection of having, some ten or twelve years be- 
fore, in a fit of boyish anger, vowed never to love again; but at every 
succeeding interview with this fair being the remembrance grew 
fainter and fainter, till at last it faded away altogether, and I surren- 
dered myself once more to the influence of la grande passion. 

This time, however, warned by my former experience, I resolved 
to love soberly, rationally, and to ascertain most carefully the charac- 
ter and disposition of the fair one before | surrendered to her power. 
That is to say, I did not, as in the former instance, fail into the fire ; 
I calmly, deliberately, and with open eyes walked into it! The very 
precautions I took served but to rivet my chains; for as at every 
meeting I discovered some new charm, unobserved before, I felt 
myself, to vary the metaphor, sinking deeper and deeper in the wa- 
ters of love, until at last I was, to use a trite but expressive phrase, 
fairly ‘ over head and ears.’ Still I hesitated to declare my passion ; 
for though I thought I could perceivesymptoms of its being returned, 
I wished to be sure before | committed myself, for time and expe- 
rience had taught me to be cautious. 

In the midst of my cogitations, my charmer left the place of her 
abode, on a long visit to a friend, atadistance. Remembering with 
a shudder the baneful effects produced by absence on a former occa- . 
sion, I strove to obtain an interview before her departure, but did not 
succeed ; and I was left to ruminate on the doubtful chance of her 
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proving constant to one who had not only never declared a passion 
for her, but had let slip many golden opportunities for doing so. 
‘ Blockhead that I am!’ said I to myself; ‘why did I defer it so 
long? Of course she will think I have merely been dallying with 
her. Of course she will try to forget me, and bestow her love on one 
more worthy. Fool, fool that I have been!’ I was tormented by 
doubt and uncertainty; and what added greatly to my distress was 
that I could not, on any pretence, lay the blame on any one but 
myself, 

‘She had not been long gone, when my worst fears were confirmed 
by the tidings that another, of far higher pretensions than myself, 
was seeking to gain her affections, and with every prospect of suc- 
cess. At this intelligence a fiend-like passion awoke within me, and 
shed its terrible influence over me. This was Jealousy, the ‘ green- 
eyed monster, which doth make the meat it feeds on.’ I had occa- 
sionally felt twinges of it before, when she I loved seemed to smile 
too sweetly or talk too pleasantly with others of my sex; but now, 
like the vulture of Prometheus, it gnawed my vitals, and gave me 
no rest night or day. I was torn by conflicting emotions: deadly 
hate toward my rival, love and sorrow, and self-reproach and anger, 
alternately buffetted me and destroyed my peace. And this was my 
sober, rational love-scheme ! 

After a time Reason resumed her sway. Why should I despair ? 
Had not I as good a chance as he? Had she ever said she did not 
love me? Had she not, on the contrary, repeatedly given me rea- 
son to think that if I would ask her love she would bestow it? I 
would go to her, I was determined; I would throw myself at her 
feet; 1 would woo her; I would win her; I would tear her from 
the very arms of my hated rival, etc., etc., etc. 

Full of this idea, I became calm; and was actually making pre- 
parations for seeking the loved one’s presence, when an officious friend 
informed me that my rival had triumphed, and that she who made 
the sunlight of my existence was irrevocably united to another — was 
lost to me forever! 

Words are useless to express the uncontrollable anguish with which 
these tidings filled me. A spasm of unutterable agony passed over 
me, and my birth-companion, sympathizing in my distress, quivered 
in every limb, and became so weak as to be scarcely able to stand. 
With all my hopes, all my energies, all my prospects of enjoyment 
crushed as with a mighty mill-stone, I fled to a secret place, and 
there gave vent to my grief. Flinging my birth-companion prostrate 
on the ground with the violence of my emotions, I groaned aloud, 
and uttered the most passionate ejaculations. That she was lost — 
lost — lost! was the gloomy thought that spread itself like a thunder- 
cloud, over the sky of my life, and enveloped every thing in its black 
impenetrable folds. Life— what cared I for it now; and for one 
single moment, the thought of suicide presented itself to me; but in 
the next, a better principle chased the grim shadow away, and in wild 
incoherent language, I prayed. Gradually, 1 became calmer; I re- 
cognised the Hand that was afflicting me; I saw that I was passing 
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through the furnace of affliction; and again I prayed, earnestly and 
passionately, that I might come forth as gold tried in the fire. 

I have often admired the faculty which the human soul possesses 
of concealing its thoughts from those around. What an awful calamity 
it would be, if every thought which rises within us were legibly im- 
pressed upon our outward frame! True, when any violent emotion 
agitates the soul it can plainly be read upon the countenance; but 
when the agitation is past, and the features at rest, none can tell what 
is passing within; and hence, when I again sought the society of my 
fellows, none knew the fearful conflict through which I had just 
passed ; none knew that the buoyant elasticity of hope had given 
place to the dark, cold, heavy certainty of despaiv. 

But how shall I describe my sensations when at my first interview 
with the fair cause of my sorrow I learned from her own lips that I 
had been misled by a false report! And how shall I paint my joy, 
when I gathered from the tell-tale blush, and the down-cast look, 
and the radiant smile, and the faltering tongue, and all the charming 
and unmistakable signs of Love’s Telegraph, that 1 was as dear to 
her as she was tome! I felt lifted up, as if from the depths of 
an unfathomable abyss, to the top of a lofty mountain, whence a wide 
and glorious prospect opened on my view. I threw myself before 
her, and in passionate terms unfolded to her the state of my feel- 
ings. From that moment there has been a bond of union between 
that sweet soul and me almost as close as that which binds us to our 
respective bodies. One have we been in our fortunes, one in our 
cares and our comforts, our hopes, our joys, our loves and our sorrows ; 
one in every thought that was nearest and dearest to us, both for this 
world and that which is to come. 

Since that period, I have passed through many changes, and expe- 
rienced many new sensations, some of which I shall perhaps detail at 
some future time. 

Locust-Grove, March 14, 1849. 
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He was a man endowed like other men 
With strange varieties of thought and feeling: 
His bread was earned by daily toil; yet when 
A pleasing fancy o'er his mind came stealing, 
He set a trap and snared it by his art, 
And hid it in the bosom of his heart. 
He nurtured it and loved it as his own, 
And it became obedient to his beck ; 
He fixed his name on its submissive neck, 
And graced it with all graces to hin known, 
And then he bade it lift its wing and fly 
Over the earth, and sing in every ear 
Some soothing sound the sinful soul to cheer, 
Some lay of Jove, to lure it to the sky. 
VOL, XXXII. 38 
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BY R. STODDARD 


Tuey sat before a blazing fire, 
When winter nights were cold, 
And talked about the famous realm, 

The precious Land of Gold. 


The young men all were mad to go, 
And laughed with mickle glee ; 
But thus out spake a voyager, 
Had crossed the distant sea. 


The hour was come, the townsmen met 
Along the crowded pier ; 

Old neighbors, jolly comrades, 
And lovers near and dear! 


My mother wrung her withered hands, 
A piteous thing to see ; 

My wife, she kissed me on the cheek 
And tears were in her e’e, 

But my little baby crowed with joy, 
And stretched his arms to me. 


Away we sailed — we stood to sea ; 
We had a favoring wind : 

We left the light-house, and the town, 
We left the land behind. 


The sea was all about us, 
A waste of waters gray; 
A laughing azure sky above, 
And the bright orbof day. 


The day wore out, the night came down, 
The winds were wild and loud ; 

The moon was like a troubled ghost, 
A-walking in its shroud. 


The firmament was full of clouds, 
As dark as dark could be ; 

And thunders burst, and lightnings rained 
Into the lashing sea. 


We strained our masts, we split our spars, 
And rent our sails with strife ; 

The timbers creaked, we sprang a leak, 

And worked the pumps for life. 
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The dreadful tempest raged all night, 
The ship flew o’er the main ; 

We longed for day, but never thought 
To see the day again. 


The prayed-for morning broke at last : 
It was a lovely sight! 

Above us smiled a cloudless sky, 
Below the ocean bright: 

And the sun, like Curist transfigured, burst 
From out the grave of Night. 


At noon a bark came drifting by, 
Unmanned, a total wreck ; 

The masts were gone, and billows swept 
Along the empty deck. 


I read the name upon the stern, 
A bark from our counirie, 

I knew it— I had friends on board — 
And they were lost at sea! 


We passed great ships, and hailed them 
With trumpets o’er the foam ; 

If homeward bound, we sent our loves 
To all dear ones at home. 


An iceberg drifted from the south, 
A grand and lovely sight ; 

A pile of frosted emerald, 
A mountain chrysolité ; 

it toppled over as we passed, 
And filled us with affright. 


It grew a-cold, and hail came down, 
And a sharp numbing breeze 
Blew from the desert continents 
Of ice in arctic seas. 


We doubled the Cape and north’ard steered, 
Thorough the torrid zone ; 

The days were fine, and pleasant scents 
From groves ashore were blown, 

And little land-birds, as we passed, 

Flew round and lighted on the mast. 


And day by day we sailed away, 
With hope and courage bold ; 

And reached at last the welcome land, 
The precious Land of Gold! 


A thousand ships were in the port, 
With pennants flying gaily, 

And hosts were sailing home again, 

And hosts arriving daily. 











They came from east, they came from west, 
The New World and the Old; 

These bands of wild adventurers, 

To sift the sands of gold. 








We left the ship and manned the boat, 
And sailed along the stream ; 

] never saw so sweet a land — 

I thought it was a dream. 








We sailed away, and farther up 
We pitched our tents ashore, 
And, maddened like the rest, began 
To sift the shining ore. 







We sifted days, we sifted nights, 
We sifted golden sand, 

Until we had enough at last 
To buy the proudest land. 

































We sifted days, we sifted nights, 
We sifted golden sand ; 

And greedy still, we wandered back 
Into the golden land. 











The river beds were full of specks, 
And drifted yellow streaks, 

And foaming torrents washed it down 
From heaven-hid mountain peaks. 


The clefted rocks and crevices, 
The caverns under-ground 

The very dust beneath our feet — 
The gold was all around. 


We met the natives digging, 
The Indians dusk of hue ; 

We cheated them, and stole their gold, 
For they were weak and few ; 

And some we killed with liquors strong, 
And some we basely slew. 


A letter came to me from horne ; 
My little boy was dead ; 

And my poor wife was dying 
With grief, the bearer said. 


But I worked away, I worked away, 
My heart was hard and cold ; 
What business has affection 
With a madman digging gold? 


‘The summer flies, the winter comes, 
And we can toil no more ; 

‘The sky is dark and full of clouds, 
The clouds their torrents pour ; 

Four long months, and every day 

Their chilly torrents pour. 
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“ We had to linger-in our tents, 
And wile the hours away; 
Dark cards were dealt, and dice were thrown, 
And gaming ruled the day ; 
And each man had his weapons near, 
For fear of evil play. 































I saw my comrade struck, 
And dared not take his part ; 
I saw him lying by me 

With a dagger in his heart. 


There was no law in all the land 

To check the bad and strong; 
Might was right, and Weakness fell 
Beneath the feet of Wrong! 


Theft went creeping sly about, 
And Robbery took a stand, 

And Murder stalked in open day 

With blood upon his hand. 


Our stores gave out, then plenty ceased ; 
And famine reigned instead ; 
We had a precious freight of gold, 
But ah! we had no bread; 
We would have given a pound of gold 
For an ounce of mouldy bread. 





Bread! from morn till night, 
The only cry was bread ; 
They shrieked it, living and dying, 
And looked it, stark and dead. 
Gop! it is a fearful thing 
To die for want of bread. 


Ships came at last, and brought us stores, 
And plenty filled the land ; 

And, maddened as before, we went 

A-sifting golden sand. 


We sifted days, we sifted nights, 
We sifted golden sand ; 

There was not one contented man 

In all that mighty land. 


We were an hundred men at first, 
Merry and brave, I trow ; 

But famine and fever wrought their worst, 

And swept us off like things accurst: 

We were but forty now. 


We melted down our precious gold, 

In heavy ingots fine ; 

And loath to leave, we sailed for home 
Along the ocean brine ; 

We had a fair and pleasant time, 

Until we crossed the line. 
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There was a band of bucaniers, ; 
A dark and savage crew, 

A-cruizing in the Spanish seas, 
The coast of sweet Peru. 


We met this band of bucaniers ¢ 
With courage wild and bold, 

And fought like veriest devils 
To save our freight of gold: 

A trembling coward would have fought 
To save that load of gold. 


We sank their ship, and sailed away 
Along the southern main ; 

We passed the Cape and north’ard steered, 
And neared our homes again. 


The sailors sung their blithest songs, 
And laughed at lightest things; 

Time like Heaven’s angel flew 
With glory on his wings. 


A happy time, yet tedious time! 
How slow the vessel sails ; 

The plummet sounds, the land is seen, 
And now the pilot hails. 


We reach the pier; I clutch my gold, 
And leap ashore with joy ; 

I laugh aloud along the streets, 
And shout like any boy. 


I am at home ! — but where’s my wife ? 
She should be in the door, 

And she should fall upon my neck, 
And kiss me o’er and o’er. 





My wife is dead ! — my boy is dead ! 
Their gentle souls are flown ; 

I am an old and friendless man — 
I am on earth alone. 


Alas! the sordid love of gold, 
It is a cursed thing ; 

It mars the music of the heart 
And snaps its sweetest string ; 

It turns affection’s stream awry, 
And poisons all the spring. 


What need of gold, when men can earn 
Their bread from day to day? 

A competence at home is worth 
A fortune far away. 


How little worth a gilded hall, 

A diadem or throne ; 
We make our happiness or wo — 
It rests with us alone. 
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A peaceful and contented mind — 
Oh ! treasure in the breast! 

And with this wanting, all the world 

Can never make us blest. 


Honest hearts and willing hands, 
And freemen true and bold, 

Are better in a nation 

Than many mines of gold. 


Home, with friends and kindred 
About the blazing hearth, 
’T is better thaa a world of wealth — 
It is a Heaven on earth. 


He ceased: the young men looked upon 
The pleasant circle round, 

And felt as they were standing then 

On blest and hallowed ground. 


‘ Away” said they, ‘ we will not go, 
In alien lands to roam ; 
The El Dorado of the heart, 
The Land of Gold is Home!’ 
January 31, 1849. 
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AT SEA: DISTANCE FROM MONROVIA TO PRINCE'S ISLAND: NEGRO SLAVERY 











DeEeEMING it a matter of some interest to those who like ourselves, 
are obliged to navigate these seas, 1 made out this morning, without 
meaning to give more than an approximate estimate, the several dis- 
tances from Cape Mesurado to Lagos and from Lagos to Prince’s 
Island, the proposed extent of our cruise to southward. The result 
is as follows: 






Miles. Miles. 
Cape Mesurado toCape Palmas, - - 224 Cape St. Paul to Quitta, ‘ J J 9 
Cape Palmas to Cape Three Points, - 335 | Quitta to Little Po-Po, : - : 53 
Cape Three Pointsto Elmina, - - 650| Little Po-Po to Grand Po-Po, =. Sp ae 
Elmina to Cape Coast Castle, - - 8 |}Grand Po-Poto Wydah, - . 26 
Cape Coast Castle to Accra, : - 67|Wydahto Lagos, - . - - « 6 
Accra to Cape St. Paul, - - - 71 | Lagos to Prince’s Island, - - - 339 











Total, 1291 

About eleven hundred miles direct navigation from Cape Mesurado 
to Prince’s Island. 

As we are now off that part of the coast whence as I suppose the 
first slaves were exported to the New World, it will be the proper 
time and place to mention that by a Royal Spanish Ordinance, dated 
1510, negro slaves were permitted to be taken to Hispaniola, pro- 
vided they had been born among Christians; and in 1511, King 
Ferdinand ordered that a great number should be procured from 
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Guinea, ail tramegmiai to Wiapenicle. anette, heen I have con- 
sulted on the subject, adds that Las Casas, whose memory has suf- 
fered in consequence of his conduct in the premises, did not give his 
sanction to the traffic until 1517, some years after its being adopted 
and carried into effect. I need hardly say that our gifted countryman 
defends, and ably too, the motives and conduct of that great and phi- 
lanthropic clergyman. About a hundred years later, in 1619, a Dutch 
vessel introduced slaves into the colony of Virginia from this coast, 
and so laid the foundations of that institution which has been, is, and 
will be the fruitful source of evil and dissension in the republic, which 
has now grown to sucha height of power and beauty from such hum- 
ble beginnings, And here are we, two hundred and twenty-eight 
years subsequent to this importation, sent by the vigorous young suc- 
cessor of astep-mother government, to repress and destroy as far as 
in us lies, or our limited instructions allow, that very traffic so long 
encouraged and carried on by kings, noblemen, clergymen and hon- 
ored merchants. Little did those who in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries fostered and shared in this infamous trade in human flesh, 
care for, or dream of, the evil crop they were sowing, and the cruel 
harvest that was to be reaped. Little did those who ruled the desti- 
nies of nations in those days, in their selfish thirst for power and 
riches, imagine that a time would come when their names would be 
in odium, and treaties made under which their successors, and the vic- 
tims of such mercenary legislation, should unite to put down by the 
strong arm and the expenditure of blood and treasure, a now repro- 
bated traffic, then deemed politic, profitable and honorable. ‘Sed 
fempora mutantur et nos mutamus in illis.” Christianity and humanity 
have reiissumed their sway, and the interests of the rulers and ruled 
are flowing to another quarter. Whether the remedy now applied 
to the disease will restore the patient, is another question. Much may 
be said on both sides, and great difference of opinion exists. 

Our latitude to- day at noon was four degrees fifty-two minutes five 
seconds north, and we are about twelve miles from Cape Apollonia, 
which differs from the neighboring land by presenting to the spectator 
in front three or four hills of no great elevation with slightly indented 
valleys between, and several clumps of conspicuous trees on their 
tops, the rest of the coast as far as the eye can reach being of an 
unbroken, level, uniform appearance. 

The king of this portion of the country has the reputation of being 
powerful, rich and luxurious, having some claims to civilization and re- 
finement. It is stated to be a practice among the people to sacrifice 
human beings at the funerals of the rich and ¢ great, and the bodies of 
the latter to be so powdered after death with gold dust as to look like 


golden statues. The English had a fort here, but it is now abandoned 
and in ruins. 


AT SEA CAPE APOi.LONTA THOUGETS ON MODE OF SUPPRESSING SLAVE IT 


Sunpay, January 30.—We lost our breeze last night, and Sunday 
finds us on a lake-like sea, with scarce a breath of wind to give us 
headway, or temper the close hot atmosphere and burning sun. 
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I remarked yesterday that we were now off that part of the coast 
whence slaves were first introduced into the western world, and on the 
twenty-eighth took notice of a visit we received from a party of natives 
from Picaninny Bassam. Conversing further with our coast pilot on 
the subject, and reflecting more particularly on the facts and circum- 
stances growing out of the matter, I find that there is cause for serious 
consideration, and perchance salutary conclusions. It seems that the 
coast we are now passing along, some thirty years ago was the theatre 
of the slave-trade, but that for some time back the traffic has ceased, 
and no factories or agencies are in existence. In consequence of this 
apparent extinction of the business, it is not the habit of armed cruisers 
to take their station here, or to pay any particular attention to the 
movements of natives and traders. But if such be the fact, as I am 
told it is, is it not proper to reflect that the watchfulness and activity 
of English, French and American cruisers on those portions of the 
coast where barracoons, slave-factories, and the traffic are suspected 
or known to exist, may render the operations of negro dealers so 
perilous and expensive as to drive them to spots which, having been 
free from suspicion for a long period, may enable them to reap a har- 
vest before a prevention can be interposed? If some three hundred 
years ago supplies of slaves could be obtained in such abundance as 
to keep up with the heavy demand caused by the cruel treatment of 
Europeans to the native Americans, and the consequent thinning off 
and destruction of the latter, what prevents daring and desperate ad- 
venturers from stepping in now, while suspicion is lulled to sleep, and 
the attention of African cruisers is fixed elsewhere, and running 
blacks enough, before discovered, to satisfy the market now open for 
such traffic, and more than reward them for their risk and enterprise ? 
If I understand the west coast at all, I should suppose that it would 
be no hard matter to procure any number of blacks from the interior 
through the natives living on the sea, particularly at places where 
European forts and settlements are rare, and watching a fair chance, 
hurry them on board and put leagues of water between the slave- 
ship and its pursuers before the alarm could be given and chase begun. 
Moreover, I understand that barracoons are being dispensed with, and 
that even in the vicinity of civilized and hostile settlements, the slavers 
are bold enough to venture in, and matters being previously concerted 
and arrangements made, the victims of their cupidity and cruelty are 
marched down to the beach and shipped in a very brief space of time, 
thus enabling the wretches to run, often successfully, the gauntlet of 
the cruisers stationed off the neighborhood. If then in the very teeth 
of armed cruisers, and from watched places, slave-dealers run their 
live-cargoes, how much more should it be apprehended that they 
might try their hands elsewhere where no preventive squadron has 
as yet regularly cruised, as for instance from this neighborhood, the 
original cradle of the trade, and no doubt, yet as available and ready 
as in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries? Under these circum- 
stances there is some ground for the suspicion entertained by some 
on board this ship, on the occasion of the visit made us by the Pica- 
niny Bassam People on the twenty-eighth, that their object in coming 
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out was to see whether we might not be a slave-trader, and if so, to 
make arrangements for carrying on the business. Their shyness and 
unwillingness to venture aboard when they discovered our guns, and 
that we were Americans, and other circumstances connected with the 
matter, give some color to the suspicion I have alluded to. On the other 
hand, and I think it sufficient, the circumstance of the French having 
fired upon one of their villages and threatened them with further vio- 
lence, may somewhat account for their alarm and suspicious beha- 
viour. 

But be it as may, the moral to be deduced from all this is in my opi- 
nion that the omission to keep an eye on this part of the coast, and a 
reliance in the long interruption of the slave-trade here, may encour- 
age its dealers to recommence their operations, and do the mischief 
before the preventive can be applied. It is a subject that should 
attract, if it has not already done so, the attention and action of all the 
parties interested in, and pledged to, the suppression of this infamous 
traffic in human flesh; and yet it may be that the respective govern- 
ments are so well informed and on their guard, that all these premises 
and conclusions may be idle and uncalled for. But if there be any 
thing in the reflections I have made, it is certainly worthy notice, and 
early attention to the matter may do much good. 


AT SEA: OFF CAPE THREE POINTS. 


AT noon to-day we were off the easternmost part of Cape Three 
Points, with almost a dead ca!m, nearer shore than we have yet been 
since sailing from Monrovia, about three miles distant. This cape is 
rather elevated, and presents quite a pretty and rather picturesque 
aspect. Ittends gradually to the eastward, and forms a kind of cove, 
or bay, near which is situated Aquidah, where once was a Dutch for- 
tress, now however in decay. Our course and the breeze did not 
admit of our getting a sight of Azim and its antique castle, erected 
by the Portuguese in 1600, nor our plans permit us to verify with our 
our own eyes an interesting fact mentioned by the ‘ African Cruiser,’ 
of the native belles using the ‘ Tarb. Koshe,’ or veritable ‘ bustle,’ 
which was all the fashion, as with us in Axim, when we visited it in 
1844. But I trust we shall have better luck with Dixcove and El 
Mina, spots well worth a visit, if reports be true, and which, if we do 
not actually land at, we may expect soon to see with the fine cheer- 
ful sea breeze which has sprung up within an hour, and the course 
which carries us nearer in shore than has hitherto beenthe case. As 
we glide gently along, the country seems to become more undulating 
and varied, although ho where rising to an elevation entitling it to the 
appellation of mountainous, or any thing like it. Dixcove, conspicuous 
at the considerable distance we are this evening from it, by its white 
looking fort, which is perched some height up the hill which looms up 
above the ocean, lies at the bottom of a large bay or cove, and is a 
place of some trade and importance. 
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AT SEA—EL MINA AND CAPE COAST CASTLE. 


Monpay, January 31. — This morning brings us off El Mina and 
Cape Coast Castle. The breeze is light but cool and favorable, and 
the sun bright and cheerful. Under no better circumstances could 
we see these two interesting settlements or fortified trading establish- 
ments, over the first of which waves the Dutch, and over the other 
the British flags. We approached near enough to distinguish many 
objects on shore ; and the appearance of both places through the clear 
atmosphere, and under the brightening rays of the unclouded sun, 
was decidedly imposing and picturesque. Of the two, Cape Coast 
Castle is the largest and most important. At the distance we were, 
just far enough to soften objects and lend a species of enchantment 
to the view, the white, glistening forts and houses, with ships and 
brigs lying off, contrasting strongly with the dark hue of the rather 
high coast, upon which lies spread out to the seaward spectator, pre- 
sented a refreshing and agreeable spectacle, tempting to a nearer 
and longer inspection, and filling me among others with regret 
that we should thus pass it unvisited. El Mina, about nine miles 
west of Cape Coast Castle, presents quite another aspect, containing 
but a few houses, and principally two large white-looking antique 
forts, which are visible to a great distance off the coast. The 
principal castle is represented to be strong and well fortified with 
ninety cannon, and dates back a long time, having been constructed 
by the Portuguese in 1482. I trust fortune may favor us on our re- 
turn, and that we may find time and occasion to pay these interesting 
spots a visit. Some nine miles or so farther to the westward we 
passed another English settlement, called Anamaboe, which seems to 
be quite a town, and like its two neighbors just mentioned, looks 
quite white and refreshing. But we know that it ‘is not all gold that 
glitters,’ and the title of a‘ white-washed sepulchre’ may be well ap- 
plied to most if not all of the settlements which cupidity or ambition 
has induced the white man to establish in a climate which is his worst 
and most constant enemy and victor. When in front of Anamaboe 
the uniform appearance of the coast is interrupted by several elevated 
and picturesque-looking hills, which, in comparison with the neigh- 
boring flat country and coast, might he dignified with the name of 
mountains, 


AT SEA: CAPE COAST CASTLE: ANAMABOE AND THE ASHANTEES. 


Tuts portion of the coast we are now gliding along is well known 
in African annals. The two fortified settlements of Cape Coast Castle 
and Anamaboe, for example, have linked the names of those who 
defended them against the powerful and fierce Ashantees, with scenes 
of blood and valor worthy of most honorable mention and remem- 
brance. For by referring to ‘A Narrative of Adventures in Africa,’ I 
read that the King of Ashantee, in 1808, with an army of fifteen thou- 
sand warriors, invaded the Fantee territory, and after having laid 
waste with fire and sword the country of their enemies, who are 
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represented to be a turbulent and restless tribe, but cowardly and 
undisciplined, they came to Anamaboe, and routed a body of Fantees, 
nine thousand in number. Considering the English, who then owned 
the fort, as friends of the latter, they attacked the station, and after 
repeated assaults and considerable loss, were repulsed by the brave 
little band who defended themselves so successfully behind their 
slender bulwarks. We are told that the Ashantees, proving them- 
selves generous as brave, struck with admiration of British valor, 
offered terms of negotiation, which soon ended in a treaty, violated 
by them in 1811 and 1816, and terminating finally in the acknowledg- 
ment of their supremacy and the payment of an annual tribute by 
the conquered Fantees, Farther on, the ‘ Narrative’ relates a most 
melancholy and bloody affair connected with Cape Coast Castle and 
its occupants. It seems that the Fantees having attempted to shake 
off the Ashantee yoke, the King of the latter tribe in January, 1824, 
entered Fantee with fifteen thousand men. The newly-appomted 
Governor, Sir Charles McCarthy, ill-informed of their strength, met 
them with only one thousand men, and a body of cowardly and undis- 
ciplined allies. The two armies came together near the boundary 
stream, the Bassompra, and the engagement, the English being soon 
deserted by their native auxiliaries, and having exhausted their ammu- 
nition, terminated after acts of determined heroism and courage on the 
part of the former, in the almost total extermination of the unfortu- 
nate Europeans. Three officers only, all wounded, survived to carry 
the sad news to Cape Coast Castle which was soon besieged by the 
victorious barbarians. But after a two months’ siege, being repeatedly 
checked, and suffering from sickness and want of provisions, the 
Ashantees retreated to their own country, and have been deterred by 
internal dissensions from marching down to the coast since that period ; 
they must therefore always be uncomfortable neighbors. 

At the risk of spinning out my story too long, and therefore tiring 
the patience of the reader, have I ventured upon this extract from 
the ‘ Narrative,’ as furnishing a fair specimen of many of the tragical 
and melancholy events which have occurred in this dark and barba- 
rous region. 


APPROACH TO ACCRA 


THe nearer we approach Accra, the more bold and picturesque 
seems the coast to grow, so that Iam really quite taken off my guard 
finding lofty cliffs, graceful lines, hills shooting up in places to moun- 
tains of six hundred feet or so, though by no means cloud-piercing 
or snow-topped, frequent and interesting European strong-holds and 
trading settlements, while between them nestling at the foot of the 
sea-lashed cliffs, peep forth, fresh-looking in the sunshine and distance, 
the numerous humble dwellings of the natives. Views they were 
which would have afforded fitting subject for the artist’s brush, and if 
reality and farther acquaintance did not take the romance off, for the 
genius of the poet. No wonder then that I see and speak somewhat 
enthusiastically while dashing on in a noble ship, along a varied and 
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interesting coast, before an eight-knotter, cool, bright and favorable, 
with just enough of the Real to give some employment to the Ideal. 
My attention was diverted for awhile this evening to notice quantities 
of that marine production known as the bone of the cuttlefish, used 
as an article of commerce in the manufacture of pumice, and of 
much demand and value. The substance that floated by us in large 
quantities, white and oval in its shape, detaches itself from the back 
of the fish after death, and with proper preparation is converted into 


an useful article of consumption. Its shape might also suggest a 
good model for a boat. 





ACCRA. 


Fesruary 1, 1848.— This morning, bright and early, the anchor 
was got up and we stood in, but notto remain. It has been decided 
to make the best of our way southward, so the ship stood off and on, 
while Lieutenant R. and myself paid a visit to the shore. Although 
I knew our trip would be hurried and unsatisfactory, still I could not 
resist the temptation ; unwilling, if I could help it, to leave the coast 
without having it in my power to say that I had at least visited one 
of the many strong-holds which Europeans have established along 
the Gulf of Guinea. 

As it appeared to us, some few miles out at sea, Accra, English, 
Dutch and Danish, offered the same kind of bright, cheerful aspect 
as El Mina, Cape Coast Castle, Aquidah, etc. The white, massive 
looking, shining walls of the British Fort James, its near neighbor 
the Dutch Creveceur, and the Danish settlement, Christianborg, some 
three miles to the eastward, stood out in bold relief on the sombre 
colored bluffs on which they are situated, and the sprinkling of large, 
neat-looking, fresh-stone edifices, among the more numerous and 
primitive native huts, flattered us with some hope of seeing some- 
thing to please and gratify. A short distance from the beach, a na- 
tive canoe, or dug-out, of singular construction, high in the bows and 
stern, with a couple of stools to sit on in one extremity, and manned 
by twelve wild-looking negroes, took us on board, leaving our own 
boat at anchor. No man-of-war’s boat built as ours, could live in the 
swell upon which in our strange conveyance, we tossed light and safe 
asacork. Fast, roaring, white-crested, came in the mighty rollers, 
dashed furiously by the broad Atlantic on this fever-stricken coast, 
and naught but the buoyancy of our canoe, its peculiar fitness for this 
dangerous service, and the skill of our oarsmen, preserved us with 
dry jackets; and finally after hard tugging and great care, landed us 
safe and sound at the foot of the broad inclined plane which leads up 
to the English fort. Beside the singularity of this our novel convey- 
ance, the peculiar make of the oars, short-handed and trident-shaped 
at the blade end, and the quick, perpendicular, simultaneous, well- 
timed handling by the natives, who mark the measure by means of a 
cadenced, regulated sound emitted through the closed teeth, were 
matters which attracted my attention. As at Porto Praya and Mon- 
rovia, a crowd of the natives were awaiting our arrival, and monkey 
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skins, gold and silver rings, leopard or wild-cat skins, chattering par- 
rots, numbers of small birds with pink beaks and throats, live stock, 
etc., were offered for purchase in broken English, and in a language 
which sounded most strangely and gratingly in our ears. 

Parting with Lieutenant R., he to pay the official visit he was sent 
upon to either of the governors most convenient to receive it, I strolled 
about to observe men and things, and bargain for rings, curiosities and 
mess stores; and although somewhat unsuccessful in my hurried 
search, 1 saw quite enough to satisfy me to my heart’s content, that 
save the dwellings of the Europeans and rich merchants, a dirtier, 
more squalid-looking, ruder set of habitations and inhabitants it has 
seldom or never been my lot to see and visit, except in the lowest 
hovels in the old world, or the negro huts at home, where hard mas- 
ters most ill-treat their slaves. 

I had not the time to pay a visit to the nabob of the place, Mr. 
Bannerman, honorably mentioned by the author of ‘The African 
Cruiser,’ for his hospitality, gentility and intelligence, but from the 
size, style and genteel appearance of his residence, and those of 
Mr. Bruce, another rich merchant and the civil governor, Smith, should 
conclude that the upper classes here are not so remote from the civil- 
ized world, nor so infected by the primitive and savage habits of the 
people, as to shut them out from the necessaries and luxuries of 
European life. In one or two of the houses I entered, in the course 
of my brief visit, I found the reception room very decently furnished 
in the European style, and yet clearly indicating the fondness of the 
occupants for showy and gaudy colors, by the wall in one case being 
covered with French colored engravings, procured from some trader. 
The owner, a goldsmith, of lofty stature and striking appearance, with 
a flowing shawl, worn like a Roman toga, looked in all his native sim- 
plicity like another Antinous or Apollo. But the man, though pro- 
mising his looks and words, as he had no rings at hand that would 
suit, disappointed me by not producing others which I wanted, and 
so left me as a last resort to make the most of such as I could obtain 
among the crowd, as we were making our way back to the boat. 

The houses of the better class, native or negro, put me in mind of 
the descriptions given of oriental or Andalusian dwellings, save that 
their balconies and roofs are not decorated with such picturesque 
costumes and fair occupants, or their appearance and situation as ro- 
mantic and attractive. 

Almost all the natives wear the cotton shawl or robe I have men- 
tioned, of various colors, and with this convenient costume gathered 
gracefully about them, at a distance make quite an imposing appear- 
ance. 

Having noticed the few things I have hastily and imperfectly de- 
scribed, we entered our rude dug-out, and riding on the crests of the 
foaming rollers, we were soon restored to our more comfortable boat, 
and with all possible speed reached our ship again, surrounded and 
annoyed by a number of native canoes, their owners busy disposing 
of poultry, fruit, vegetables, birds, ornamental wood-work, monkey- 
skins, and all their variety of oddities and commodities peculiar to this 
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coast, with a shouting, screaming and confusion Babel-like and be- 
wildering. But soon the canvass was spread again, and deficient in 
the coveted supply of curiosities and supplies, behold us once mere 
sailing before a lively breeze and through a comfortable sea. 

‘ The African Cruiser,’ who visited this place in 1844, speaks favor- 
ably of it, and as he had more time and opportunities to judge than 
myself, I do not intend to doubt his conclusions. As I did not see 
Mr. Bannerman and his family, I was deprived of the pleasure of 
making the acquaintance of his charming lady, one of the three 
princesses, daughters of the King of Ashantee, taken prisoners in 
the last battle between that potentate and the English, and distributed 
among settlers here and at Cape Coast Castle. Our author cites in- 
stances of their gentility and personal merit, which I should have been 
pleased to witness. The contrast between them and the balance of 
their countrywomen whom I saw, may have made these exceptions 
appear more charming than they really are; yet truly would it be a 
treat to meet a real African belle or princess, even though she sport 
the original ‘ bustle,’ or prove a beauty simple and unadorned. 

Accra is within the limits of ‘The Gold Coast,’ which begins at 
Apollonia and extends to the River Volta, which we may see this 
evening. This river forms the boundary between the ‘Gold and 
Slave Coasts,’ and the latter terminates at Lagos, 

The governor informed Lieutenant R. that about two months pre- 
vious the Danish settlement at Quitta having been attacked or threat- 
ened by the natives, a French brig-of-war fired upon them, and then 
standing off and on, misled by a light inland, ran in at night and got 
fast ashore. The vessel becoming a wreck, the crew were seized by 
the natives, and held prisoners after being pillaged, until rescued by 
the garrison. These people say thatthe sea belongs to the white man, 
but that when he touches their soil, and falls into their hands, he and 
his chattels become lawful booty to the strongest. For ourselves we 
have so little to do with terra-firma, that we may entertain but slight 
fear of following suite to the ill-starred Frenchman. 

Accra is styled the ‘land of plenty,’ where fresh beef, mutton, vege- 
tables. fruit, eggs and poultry are always to be obtained in abundance 
and at moderate prices. We however, did not, as I have said, profit 
by the ‘flesh pots’ of Africa, and have in a great degree to take tra- 
vellers’ words for authority. 

Doctor Bryson, speaking of this neighborhood in his ‘ Notes on 
African Diseases,’ says, ‘There are no extensive swampy deltas, or 
sluggish streams with stagnant, shallow creeks and mangrove covered 
shore, so peculiar to the upper part of the coast; that the country 
is hilly, and except around the native villages, covered with jungle. 
Around Accra there is an extensive open prairie for many miles in- 
land, ending ina range of lofty hills parallel to the coast. If what I 
have heard be true, this place is a sepulchre; for during the last 
summer, it is stated, twelve out of every twenty-five persons sank 
beneath the deadly effects of the climate. A melancholy and dread- 
ful exile must it prove to the white men, whom the thirst of gold 
entices to their death, far from their homes and home consolations. 
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The fine favorable breeze has brought us this evening, at eight 
bells, nearly twelve miles from the river Volta, which rolls its turbid 
waters through a vast alluvial plain. To the eastward and west- 
ward of this river, important both for its size and its being the boun- 
dary between the Gold and Slave Coast, emptying into it near its 
mouth, stretches a vast sheet of salt water, some twenty miles long, 
west of the river, and east of it about a hundred and ninety miles or 
more, as is said, extending to Quitta, Wydah and Lagos, with an 
average breadth of ten miles. Slavers are said to embark their car- 
goes at Wydah, etc., on this salt lagoon, and ship them for market at 
several stations on the shore and through the Volta, with which both 
sheets of water communicate, although there is a bar off its outlet 
which interferes with navigation. The shore that intervenes between 
this salt sea and the ocean is very narrow, a mere slip of land in 
many places. Little or nothing is known of the Volta higher than 
fifty miles from its mouth. 

We are now nearing that part of the coast behind which, far and 
wide in the interior, rules the despotic king of Dahomey; a second 
edition, as reports go, of the king of Ashantee. 

In former days, when the spirit of African adventure and disco. 
very was strong and active, travellers visited the capital of this 
powerful nation, and tell us most strange and startling stories of king 
and people. Itis represented as the quintessence of the purest kind 
of despotism, where the monarch is worshipped as a god, and body 
and soul are offered up to his whims and passions. Creeping like 
reptiles in his awful presence, and kissing the rod that spares neither 
them nor theirs, though fearless and ferocious with every body else, 
to hear their king’s wishes or commands is to obey, not only without 
a murmur, but cheerfully and with a smile. Men, women and chil- 
dren, houses, goods and lands, all, all are his, and his nod, like that 
of the cloud-compelling Jove, is the sign of fate. Most strange to 
say, these very men, who in the field are without a fear and merci- 
less to others who meet their king in arms, will at his beck and call 
abandon all they hold most dear, and offer themselves and theirs 
as willing victims to his lusts and passions. At this barbaric court, 
where three thousand wives adorn the royal harem, this bevy of 
dusky dames are regularly enrolled as a guard, and musket, spear, 
buckler and sword are wielded by the Amazonian band. There, 
too, the weaker sex being the property of the Dahomey Blue-Beard, 
this uxorious African periodically distributes the dames among his 
cringing nobles and slaves, without consulting the tastes of either 
party, or allowing remonstrance or a choice. Boots it little to him, 
clothed with his brief and terrible authority, whether old be yoked 
to young, grave to gay, ugly to handsome, rich to poor, sickly to 
healthy. He is the state, and his word is law, and no man dares dis- 
pute it. These travellers’ stories, so Arabian-Night-like, do tempt 
one hugely to go and see ; but visiting a leopard in his lair, though 
sleek his skin and beautiful his shape and spots, is a sport I, for one, 
take no peculiar pleasure in ; so, even were I free, I think I would 
rather swallow the stories, startling though they be, than test the 
conclusion that ‘seeing is believing.’ 
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Another amiable trait in the manners of these strange people is, 
that on the death of the lord and master, the royal widows, whose 
name is legion, carry on such a ferocious skirmish, and come so im- 
pressively to the scratch, that the fight goes on, and the fond victims 
are sacrificed at each other’s hands to the memory of the dear de- 
parted, until ordered to desist by his deified successor. And yet 
another peculiarity in the fashions of these gentry is, that they have 
a particular fancy to constructing their walls and ceilings in part of 
human skulls and bones; thus at the same time keeping up a due 
ferocity of temper and the proofs of their warlike renown. 

To return to Accra. I must not forget to state, as matter of statis- 
tical, financial and culinary interest, that fowls cost one dollar the 
dozen, turkeys fifty cents each, and bananas, yams, etc., are propor- 
tionally moderate. A couple of fine young parrots were purchased 
for a dollar and a half, monkey-skins, large and glossy, fifty cents for 
several stitched together, and a Lilliputian house full of little pinked 
birds or sparrows, for a dollar and a half. The ship is now quite 
stocked with our purchases; and could we by art-magic send them 
home, a curiosity-shop might be soon opened, both attractive and 
profitable. 


4 
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TO HER WHO CAN UNDERSTAND THE 


k 


BY R. 8. CHILTON. 





T. 


WE worship in our youth, 

In wild and passionate dreams, some vague Ideal, 
Till fancy yields to truth, 

And we transfer our worship to the Real. 


II. 


I cannot choose but think 

That Heaven mates hearts that death alone can sever; 
Their meeting is the link 

In the firm chain that bindeth them forever. 


Itr 


Else, wherefore, when I gazed 

For the first time at thee, why did it seem 
As if the veil were raised 

That hid the idol of my life’s bright dream ? 


1 would that thou couldst know 

How much I love thee; but it may not be: 
Words my deep feelings show 

Only as shells recall the murmuring sea. 


Vv 


But if in some bright sphere 
Our parted spirits meet and reiinite, 
‘The love | bear thee here, 
Relumined there, will burn with quenclless light. 
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Once was I your only pleasure, 
Then no youth gave such delight, 
While his circling arms did measure 
Round your neck so dainty white. 
Then I flourished, 
Happier than the Persian king. 


LYDIA. 


Once your heart — ah! now ’t is frozen! — 
Burned not with another flame ; 

Cuor then was not your chosen, 

Lypia was a sweeter name : 


Then I flourished, 
coos 
Than Ixta’s mine a prouder fame. 


HORATIUS 


a: $ 


Now Cutoe rules my heart completely, 
Skilled in the mazy dance to fly ; 
Her fingers touch the harp so sweetly, 
For her I would not fear to die ; 

The Fates permitting 
The maid to live surviving me. 


oe 


With sweet desire my heart is burning 

For Caxats, sprung from Tuuru ; 

While he so fond my love returning, 

For him I twice would dare to die ; 
The Fates permitting 

The youth should my survivor be. 
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HORATIUS. 


What if our former love, retarning, 

Bind us again with brazen chain ? 

What if, the faded Cuior spurning, 

My soul turns back to thee again? 
Will Lypra, slighted, 

Fold me to her heart once more? 


LYDIA. 


Though fairer he than star of morning, 
More wavering thou than cork shouldst be, 
Though swell thy breast in pride and scorning 
Wilder than Hadria’s foaming sea, 
Still I would joyful 
Live with thee — glad with thee die! Saner Vaue 


eee 


New-York. March 15, 1849. 
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A PASS AT OUR IMPROVEMENTS. 


A PROVERB, ancient as the days of Zeno, reads: ‘ We are consti- 
tuted with two ears and one mouth, that we may hear more and say 
less.’ It would be well were this oftener remembered ; and perad- 
venture, Dear Knick., you may, thinking me garrulous, rank me as 
one who sees motes, yet recognises no beams; but I alluded slightly 
to a subject in my last paper which I wonder has not engaged the 
pen of some matter-of-fact writer, and of which I would fain speak 
more at large. 

By the way, in your last ‘ Table,’ speaking of an article as being 
‘too interminably long’ for insertion, reminds me of a jeu d’esprit 
which had existence some years ago. A widow, whose patience 
and christian spirit had been severely tested by the conduct of her 
several sons, had, after much trouble and more anxiety, made arrange- 
ments fcr her youngest—a wild, rollicking, reckless sprig, in whom 
was combined the essence of all species of roguery—in a store at a 
neighboring village. Hither, after many and repeated desires that 
he should strive to make glad the heart of his mother, the youth was 
sent, bearing a letter to the trader breathing sentiments which only a 
mother could express. He had been absent a fortnight, and the fond 
parent was anticipating the success of her boy, filling the future with 
gladdened projects, and creating him, by the different stages of pro- 
motion, a rear-admiral of dry-goods, when the very object of her 
thoughts presented himself before her. His face was sorrowful, and 
his appearance like one greatly humbled and deeply troubled. The 
mother’s heart beat quick, and with its pulsations went the visions of 
advancement and happiness for her son which she had been quietly 
enjoying a moment before. ‘ Alas, my son! what new trouble has 
come upon you? Your presence troubles me !’ 

‘Indeed, dear mother, [ am sorry to say Mr. does not want 
me any longer /’ And beneath the grave exterior a lurking smile 
played bo-peep with the appearance of sadness. 

At this plain announcement the mother could no longer restrain 
either her tears or her despair. Bitterly she wept and deplored the 
supposed misconduct of her son, who cruelly permitted her to be- 
moan the misfortune until his wayward spirit was fully gratified, and 
then coolly informed his mother that he spoke of stature rather than 
time ! F 

Now, with brevity ever in view, permit me to introduce you to a 
few suggestions upon Present Improvements ; the bearing they have 
upon the condition, as well as the influence which through them is 
exercised upon the country. These remarks are but the skeleton to 
the subject, which is susceptible of muscle and flesh, had you th 
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time to digest or the space to print them ; but I neither have the 
vanity to suppose my sentiments ‘ California dust,’ or boldness to ask 
of you many pages to display them. 

As previously remarked, I advocate advancement and all wise 
schemes that claim alliance to progress, yet not so zealous in the ad- 
vocacy thereof as to hazard the domestic happiness of quiet firesides, 
the innocency of retirement, and that ‘otium cum dignitate’ with 
which man was originally endowed. Self-interest, the prospect of 
rapid accumulation, and fame, (which is but ephemeral,) seem in 
fact the secret springs and pendulums to most of the present day 
benefits; and as it regards real melioration, half and more result in 
temporary deceptions and actual humbugs. Hoodwinked by the 
cunning artifice of unscrupulous experimentizers, we are lost in the 
whirl and confusion of the chaos of mortification and personal dis- 
tress. There is no end to the dance of the wizard. LEncircled as 
we are by the strange medleys of the nineteenth century, we are 
almost inclined to believe that the days of enchantment have exist- 
ence, and that the ‘ Knight of the Sorrowful Figure’ is abroad, from 
whom emanates the infection of madness, and that all the world are 
fighting ‘ wind-mills’ and breaking ‘ wine-skins’ m their chivalric de- 
lirium. However cool and philosophic the contemplator, while he 
looks he is fascinated ; the whirlwind and the storm have embraced 
him, and giddy and intoxicated, he reels into the very excesses upon 
which he smiled in calm indifference. 

Mania is every where. You detect it in the restless eye, the pal- 
lid cheek, the nervous step. It is whispered to us in breeze and gale, 
wafted to us by every stream. Like an ungovernable harpy, wound- 
ing us with its filthy breath and snatching from before us the fuod 
that nourishes us. 

Those of your readers who date their nativity in town cannot re- 
gard this unsatisfactory harmonizing—if I may be allowed this seem- 
ing contradictory phrase —of city and country by steam, as a matter 
of interest. ‘They have seen the countryman unsophisticated as he 
is, but they little dream of that quiet hearth-stone around which clus- 
ters innocence and virtue and the ‘ peace of the good man’ which 
give him this simplicity, this confidence in his fellow. They may 
smile at his awkwardness and wonder at his apparent stupidity, yet 
the good and the finer feelings are there, which they neither know 
nor court. Is it not better that this sincerity, this plainness, this free- 
dom from artificiality, should continue established at the hearth-stone ? 
Is it not better that this quiet, this virtue, should remain unmolested, 
uninterrupted ? Can it be, so long as Steam is the currency, the 
food, drink, the ‘wherewithal to clothe us?’ Nor can these same 
denizens regard with much interest the existence of improvements, 
the parhelia of that sun that shall illumine both city and country 
alike. But that this is, we have evidences north, south, east, west, 
and all about. The road and marshy pass and lonesome wood have 
scarcely a pilgrim to awake sleeping echoes now. ‘The iron race- 
horse has proved the valorous knight, and with its fearful impetus 
defies all competition. 


— 
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That the rail-way is a great and unquestionable progress in the world 
of improvements no one disputes; but that evils follow its benefits is 
conspicuous, and, but tends to prove that ‘an inevitable dualism bisects 
nature’ (as Emerson says in his excellent paper on ‘ Compensation.’) 
And that directly or indirectly, improvements are adverse to the con- 
tinuance of old customs as well as to the morals in the country. The 
former, like spent manhood, has become superannuated and toothless ; 
its voice is already feeble, and the watchers around its bed are care- 
fully preparing to close its eye. With its flickering breath go the 
many elements, which, united, have added that sterling worth and no- 
bility of character that have caused a throne to confess its vigorous 
and insuperable ability. Is there no voice sufficiently loud ; no arm 
sufficiently strong to hail and hold this wayward and insinuating spirit ? 
Is there no antidote sufficiently powerful; no prescriber sufficiently 
skilful to stay the course of this disease which riots in the grand arte- 
ries? Alas! primeval customs; those old landmarks! like the gods 
of Sepharvaim, where are they? They savor of the Past too much! 
Like an old, familiar air: at the same time it is admired for its rich 
melody, it is neglected merely because it is ancient. Its soft cadence 
does not feed the soul; for it is made common by the thousand and 
one voices that have so often echoed its sweetness. But the Past and 
its customs have history. ‘As the mountains round about Gilboa’ so 
will they yet be to the Present, when the latter shall have become 
fagged and jaded with forced and unmeaning novelties, and the ‘cry- 
ing for wine in the streets’ shall have ceased. The Present is but the 
child of the Past; let, then, the parent be venerated! And let our 
examples be wise as well as our actions good, for our works will fol- 
low us. The grave is the veil between our individual selves and the 
living ; but to this noisome place go not our handiworks. Let them 
prove a wreath that shall encircle our names with a blaze of glory. 

The rapid transit from one part of the Union to another, attracts 
not alone the man of business and the gentleman of pleasure ; but 
the graceful deceiver —the polished destroyer — the ingrained villain. 
It is easy for one experienced in victimizing, to pursue his iniquities 
in a populous city; but it is as easy among the unsuspecting, among 
the few, where the boldness of his operations serves as a sort of safe- 
guard. Statistics acquaint us of an impressive augmentation of crime 
in the country. Does its pure atmosphere prove the matrix of this 
evil fecundity? Does a geographical basis prove a conductor of 
vice? Where shall we look for the source of this destroying torrent 
that rushes with appalling force, carrying in its headlong sweep poor 
victims that can but feebly resist its impetuosity ? Trace the polluted 
stream to the noisy city, where fester in corruption, Shame and her 
sister, Depravity. Pent up within circumscribed limits, this vast pool 
of iniquity has swollen to bursting, and poured its Lethean waters in 
desolating channels over the country, tincturing its green vales and 
sunny hills with the hue of death, 

Hitherward, too, and from the same dépét, have emigrated the 
etiquette and fashion of the side-walk and drawing-room. A vain 
spirit has incited a general disbursement of frivolities and extrava- 
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gancies from the chaotic plunder of fashionable Nimrods which have 
been deposited in the central warehouse from time to time. Has the 
result been beneficial? Does the ‘aw’-ing of the gloved beau of 
Broadway set well upon the broad shoulders of the ploughman ? 
The evil is entailed ; from whence came it; what hastened it? 


THE GERMAN STUDENT. 


How full of rapture is the Student’s life ! 
How full of liberty and calm content : 

How free from cares of earth and worldly strife! 
Oh ! it is sweet, and filled with high intent. 


The wants are few of him who pondereth o’er 
The mighty works of ages long by-gone, 
And writings breathing of great wisdom’s lore, 

His saul enraptured is as he doth con. 


He reads of pious, mild and godly men, 

Who searched vile hearts, and causéd sin to quake, 
And he doth ponder oft with fear, and then 

He from their good deeds doth example take. 


His books to him are food — he wanteth naught ; 
He casteth folly to the wayward wind: 

His mistress is I ween, exalting Thought — 
She doth embraee most lovingly his mind. 


Vv. 


And though his face be pale, and body weak, 
His mind doth grapple with a giant’s might ; 

And though his voice be bow and humbly meek, 
Yet doth he thunder when he doth indite. 


Oh, Fatuer of all men! I do beseech 
One thing of Ture: I pray Tues to preserve, 
And watch and guide, and with all kindness teach, 
Him who in study wasteth strength and nerve. 


I pray Tuer, when he falleth, lend Tuy hand, 
And breathe Tuy word into his troubled ear ; 
For he doth bow his head at Tuy command, 
And views Tuge with a Christian’s hope and fear. Mn 


Bonn, 1849. 
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SONNET: TO A BEREAVED MOTHER. 


Lorn mother of a young Immortal, fled 
So soon from thy fond arms and charméd eyes! 
Who shall reprove thy ever-yearning sighs, 
Or bid the bitter tears remain unshed? 
He was thy first-born, and his beauty fed 
Thy soul with manna from love’s sweetest skies ; 
Nor couldst thou deem a cherub in disguise 
Lay smiling on thee from his cradle bed. 
Thou couldst not see, within the moulded clay, 
The spirit’s wings their deathless splendors dart, 
Nor hear the missioned angels fondly say 
To the pale shape so clasped to thy sad heart, 
‘ A throne is waiting in the realms of day, 
King of a new-born sphere, let us depart !’ 


New-York, April, 1849. 


TRAVELS IN TARTARY AND MONGOLIA. 


Kanson is bounded onthe east by Ching-si, on the south by Satchuun, 
on the west by Kou-kou-noor and Sijan, and on the north by the 
mountains of Halechan and the Eleats. Ning-hi was the first large 
city that we encountered. Its beautiful ramparts are environed by 
marshes of reeds and bulrushes. The interior is poor and misera- 
ble; the streets crooked, dirty and uneven; the houses smoky and 
disorderly. It is easy to see that Ning-hi is a very old city, and al- 
though near the borders of Tartary, its commerce is but trifling. In 
the time of the United Kingdoms it was a royal city. 

Soon after leaving, we arrived at Tsang-wei, built on the borders 
of the Yellow River. Its neatness, order and air of comfort, con- 
trasted singularly with the ugliness and misery of Ning-hi. Judg- 
ing from the number of shops, well filled with customers, and from 
the large population that quite encumbered the streets, Tsang-wei 
must be a place of great business. After passing the great wall, we 
ascended the crest of Mount Halechan. The Tartarian Lamas had 
often drawn frightful pictures of the Halechan, but the reality was 
far worse than any description could convey. This long chain of 
mountains is entirely composed of moving sand, of such extreme fine- 
ness, that upon taking up a handful, you feel it flowing through the 
fingers like a liquid. It is useless to remark, that in the midst of such 
sands there cannot be the slightest trace of vegetation. Good heaven! 
what pain and difficulty in traversing these mountains! At each step 
our camels sank half buried ; and it was only by leaps that they could 
advance at all. The poor horse was in a worse predicament, his 
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meal boing less elastic his the sl foot of the camel. In this sad 
journey we were obliged to be ever on the watch, for fear that we 
might be precipitated from these hills into the Yellow River, that 
rolls at their feet. Happily the weather was calm and serene: if the 
wind had blown, we should certainly have been engulfed and buried 
alive under the avalanches of sand. 

After crossing the Yellow River, we struck on the route to Ili, the 
Botany Bay of the Chinese Empire, a place of exile for their con- 
demned criminals. Before arriving at this distant country, the un- 
fortunate exiles are obliged to cross the glacial mountains of Mous- 
sour, (icebergs. ) These gigantic mountains are entirely formed by 
masses of ice piled on e ach “other. Steps should be cut to facilitate 
the ascent of the unfortunate creatures who have to climb them. 
Goud-ju, or Ili, is in the centre of Forgot, a country evidently Mon- 
gol—the rivers, lakes and mountains, are purely Mongol. Our in- 
timate acquaintance with the Lamas of Forgot enabled us to form 
correct ideas of their country. ‘The Tartars of Forgot differ in no 
way from the other people of Mongolia; their manners, language 
and costume, are exactly the same. When we asked the Lamas 
where they came from, they i inv ariably answered, ‘ We are Mongols, 
of the kingdom of Forgot.’ This is the place of banishment for those 
Chinese Christians who refuse to apostatize, and certainly justice de- 
mands, if possible, that a mission should be founded here for their 
consolation. ‘The route from Ili conducted to the great wall, which 
we once more crossed and again entered China. 

I wish to say a few words here on this renowned monument. We 
well know that the erection of walls as a protection against invasion 
has not been confined to the Chinese alone; antiquity mentions 
several of these barriers ; for instance, those in Assyria, Egypt and 
Medea; and in later times and nearer home, that in North Britain, 
built by the order of Septimus Severus; but no nation has ever at- 
tempted a work of this kind that could compare with the one con- 
structed by Tsin-che-houng in the year two hundred and fourteen of 
our era. The great wall extends from the western point of Kansan 
to the oriental sea. T'sin-che-houng employed a prodigious number 
of workman, and this gigantic effort of human industry was finished 
in ten years. Writers on China have widely differed in their estima- 
tion and description of this great work. Some have exalted it beyond 
measure, and others have represented it as ridiculous. I believe that 
this divergence of opinion has proceeded from each party having 
viewed it in different places. 

Mr. Barrow, who came to China with Lord Macartney, the English 
ambassador in 1793, made the following calculation. He supposes 
that in England and Scotland there might be nineteen hundred thou- 

sand masons, and that if each of these should build two thousand feet 
of masonry, that their united efforts would not equal the Great Wall 
of China; according to him, there was sufficient material in it to 
build a wall twice round the globe. Mr. Barrow, without doubt, 
based his calculation on that part of the Great Wall which he viewed 
toward the north of Pekin. At this point the work is really beauti- 
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ful and imposing, but he was in error if he supposed all parts to be 
equally high, wide and solid. We had occasion to cross the Great 
Wall at more than fifteen different points, and several times travelled 
whole days without ever losing sight of it. Oftentimes we encoun- 
tered but simple masonry in place of the double walls that exist in 
the environs of Pekin, sometimes only an elevation of earth, and in 
some places but heaped flint-stones. In these parts there is not a 
vestige of those foundations composed of cut-stones cemented to- 
gether, of which Mr. Barrow speaks. It may readily be imagined 
that T'sin-che-houng would in a special manner fortify the environs of 
his capital, as it was the most direct and alluring object for Tartar 
warfare to attack. Fortifications are unnecessary on the borders of 
Ortrus, and along the mountains of Halechan, for the Yellow River 
would be asafer guardian in case of invasion than any wall that could 
be built. After crossing the Great Wall, we found ourselves within 
the boundary of San-yen-tsin, notorious for its hatred to strangers. 
They raised many difficulties about our entering, but the disagree- 
ment all arose from the soldiers of the custom-house. They wished 
for silver, and we had determined to give them nothing but words. 
However, they ended by letting us pass upon condition that we should 
never mention to the Tartars that we had entered gratis. 

Irom San-yen-tsin we went to Tchouang-loung-in, vulgarly called 
Ping-fan. It seems to have a tolerable commerce, is neither beauti- 
ful nor ugly, and has a prosaic, ordinary appearance. To arrive at 
the large city of Si-ming-fou, we had to follow a frightful road. In 
travelling over the high mountains of Ping-Keou we suffered dread- 
fully, and it was almost impossible for our camels to surmount the 
numerous difficulties. We were obliged to shout continually, for 
the purpose of putting the muleteers who might be travelling this 
road on their guard, as it was necessary that they should take their 
mules on one side before we met, for our caravan so terrified their 
animals that they scarcely could be held from jumping over the pre- 
cipices. When we arrived at the foot of the mountain, our road for 
two days lay across rocks by the side of a deep and tumultuous tor- 
rent, the yawning abyss was ever at our side, and one false step would 
have plunged us into its angry waters. Sining-fou is an immense city, 
but thinly inhabited. Its commerce is interrupted by Tang-keou-cul, 
asmall city situated on the borders of the river Keou-ho, which sepa- 
rates Kanson from Kou-kou-noor. This city is not marked on any 
map, fur it has risen suddenly into importance from its excellent 
commercial facilities. I will return to Tang-keou-cul after saying a 
few words on Kanson. 

Kanson is a beautiful and apparently a very rich province. The 
excellence and variety of its products are owing to the fertility of the 
soil and the genial temperature of the climate; but above all, to the 
untiring industry and admirable system of agriculture here pursued. 
We could never weary of admiring the magnificent system of irriga- 
tion by means of surface canals. By the aid of small sluices, simply 
constructed, the water is distributed all over the country ; it ascends, 
descends and circulates in various windings, according to the taste of 
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each cultivator. In Kanson the cheese is of the first quality, and 
very abundant ; the sheep and goats of the best kinds, and the inex- 
haustible mines of coal might supply the world with fuel. In short, 
it is a country where people may live very comfortable at a trifling 
expense. The pe ople of Kanson differ greatly in language and 
habits from those in the other provinces of the empire ; but what 
chiefly distinguishes them is their religious character, so opposite to 
the ordinary indifference and scepticism of the Chinese. We saw 
in Kanson numerous and flourishing Lama-houses, belonging to the 
reformed Bhudhists. Every thing would favor the idea that this 
country was once occupied by the Sipans, or oriental Thibetians. 
The Dehiahours are perhaps the most remarkable race in the pro- 
vince of Kanson. They occupy that part of the country commonly 
known as Santchoun, the birth-place of Samdadchiemba. These 
Dehiahours are tricky and crafty, notwithstanding their polished 
manners and honest phrases. They are feared and detested by all 
their neighbors. When injured a poniard is their ordinary resource, 
and they who have committed the greater number of murders are 
accounted the most honorable. Their language i is incomprehensible 
to any save themselves, being a confused mixture of Mongol, Chi- 
nese and oriental Thibetian. They believe they are of Tartar ori- 
gin. The Dehiahours have submitted to the Emperor of China, but 
are governed by a sort of sovereign whose right is hereditary; he 
bears the title of Tousse. There exists several of these tribes on 
the borders of Sutchuen, who are governed according to their own 
special laws. They are all known by the name of Tousse, to which 
they often add the family name of their chief or sovereign. Yan- 
Tousse is the most renowned, and to this tribe belongs Samdadchi- 
emba. 

But it is time that we should return to Tsing-keou-cul. This city 
is not large, though very populous, busy and commercial. It is a 
veritable Babel, where one hears on all sides a clamorous confusion 
of tongues: the long-haired or Eastern Thibetians of Hong-mus-cul, 
the Tartars of the Blue Sea, Chinese from every province in the 
empire, and the Hang-dze-tures, descendants of the ancient Indian 
migrations. Physical force reigns throughout Tsing-keou-cul, and 
gives a character of violence to the whole city. Hach individual 
marches through the streets armed with a long ‘sabre, and affects in 
his gait and demeanor a ferocious independence. It is impossible to 
walk abroad without witnessing quarrels that usually end in blood- 
shed. 

We rested for a few days, and then started to visit the Lamasery 
of Koumboun, in the country of the Sipans, or oriental Thibetians, 
As we had resolved to learn the Thibetian language and make our- 
selves acquainted with the doctrines of Bhudhism, we remained 
more than six months in this celebrated Lama-house. Koumboun is 
the birth-place of Tsonka-Remboutchi, the famous Bhudhist reformer. 
Tradition relates that Tsonka was miraculously born, and that at the 
early age of seven years he shaved his hair and dedicated himself to 
a religious life, and after having been instructed in the prayers for a 
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long time by a Lama of great talents who came from the West, he 
revealed his divine mission and set out for Thibet. When there he 
commenced by reforming the religious habits and liturgic formulas. 
This reformation has been adopted throughout Thibet and Tartary. 
The Lamas belonging to each sect wear different colors, yellow and 
gray ; the Chinese bonzes adhere to the old faith. Koumboun is a 
Lamasery of renowned celebrity ; it contains more than three thou- 
sand Lamas. Its position is truly enchanting. Imagine to yourself 
a mountain divided by a deep ravine, ornamented by large trees, 
inhabited by numerous colonies of yellow-beaked crows and rooks. 
The declivity of the ravine and the sides of the mountain curve into 
an amphitheatre covered by the white houses of the Lamas, each of 
a different size, but all surrounded by little gardens and crowned 
with turrets. Amid these modest habitations, whose beauty consists 
in their whiteness and perfect neatness, rise the gilded roofs of nu- 
merous Bhudhist temples, sparkling and bedecked with every bright 
color, and environed by elegant peristyles. But perhaps the most 
striking object is the number of Lamas who circulate through the 
various streets, clothed in red habits and large yellow caps in the 
form of mitres. Their usual appearance is grave and subdued; and 
to speak the truth, although we remained a long time at Koumboun, 
we had every reason to admire the perfect peace and concord that 
reigned among its numerous inhabitants. They treated us with re- 
spect and politeness, and fulfilled all the duties of hospitality with a 
cordial generosity, On our arrival at the Lamasery, a Lama offered 
us his house, and during our long stay performed every service for 
us that was possible. 

A very severe discipline contributes to the preservation of peace 
and order, and they who trespass against the rules of the Lamasery, 
whether young or old, are chastised with an iron whip by the Proc- 
tor, or chief of discipline, who is continually walking round, armed 
with his official instrument of authority. ‘They who steal the least 
thing belonging to another are expelled, after having been branded 
with an ignominious mark on the forehead with a red-hot iron. 
These penalties are not inflicted by the arbitrary will of the supe- 
rior. There are two tribunals, who in grave cases pass judgment on 
the accused according to the legal forms there established. 

Education is here divided into four sections, or faculties. The 
first is the faculty of prayer; it is the most esteemed, and has the 
largest class; the profession of medicine takes the second place, 
mysticism the third, and the fourth faculty embraces the liturgic for- 
mulas. Our whole attention and constant study, during the time we 
spent at Koumboun, was directed toward the following objects : the 
birth and life of Tsonka-Ramboutchi, the history of the Bhudhist 
reformation, its liturgies and beliefs, and the rules and discipline of 
the Lamasery. I would explain to you all these numberless details, 
for they are replete with interest, if I were not constrained by want 
of time to make a short and rapid summary. We had dwelt more 
than three months within the limits of Koumboun, and during all 
that time had broken through one of their strictest rules. Strangers 
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who visit for a short time are at t liberty to dress as they please ; but 
they who intend to remain more than two months must adopt the 
habit of the Lamas. This is an inflexible rule, and we had more 
than once been admonished of its existence. At last the professors 
said, as the rules of our religion would not permit us to change our 
dress, and theirs would not allow a continuance of it, that they were 
under the necessity of inviting us to reside at the small Lamasery of 
Tchorgortan, about twenty minutes’ walk from Koumboun. They 
treated us in this exigency with the most refined delicacy. 

Tchorgortan is a country house appropriated to the medical faculty. 
The professors and students go there toward the end of summer, 
and usually pass five months in roaming over the neighboring moun- 
tains and collecting medicinal plants. “The houses are generally de- 
serted for the remainder of the year, and at that time the only per- 
sons visible are a few contemplative Lamas, who live in cells that 
they have excavated in the rocks and precipices of the mountain. 

We stayed some months at Tchorgortan, studying Thibetian and 
taking care of our camels. Once in a while we took a walk to 
Koumbour, and almost every day some of the Lamas came to visit 
us, especially those who felt an interest in the truths of Christianity. 

In the month of August, 1845, we departed from the valley of 
Black Waters. Our small caravan was increased by an additional 
camel, and a horse that belonged toa Lama of Mount Ratchico who 
offered his assistance as pro-camel-driver. We were once more 
wanderers, and pitched our tent on the borders of the Blue Sea. 
The Kou-kou-noor, or Blue Lake, is called by the Chinese Kin-hae, 
or Blue Sea; and indeed this immense inland reservoir has more 
the character of a sea than a lake. It has its flux and reflux, the 
water is salt and bitter, and on approaching it one respires a strong 
marine atmosphere. 

There is an island nearly in the middle of the Blue Sea, rather to- 
ward the west, on which a Lamasery is built inhabited by twenty con- 
templative Lamas. It was impossible to visit them, for on all the extent 
of the Blue Sea there is not a single vessel or boat, and the Mongols 
assured us that not one of them understood the navigating of any 
kind of craft. This Lamasery can only be visited during the extreme 
cold of winter; when the sea is frozen, the Tartars form caravans, 
and make pilgrimages for the purpose of carrying offerings and pro- 
visions to the contemplative Lamas, from whom in exchange they 
‘receive benedictions and blessings on their flocks and pastures. 
Kou-kou-noor is a country of magnificent fertility, and although bare 
of forest-trees, its aspect is sufficiently agreeable ; the grass and her- 
baceous plants all of a prodigious height. The country is intersected 
by numerous rivulets that enrich and i irrigate the soil, and quench the 
thirst of the large flocks that sport on their borders. There is nothing 
wanting to the happiness of the nomade Tartars of Kou-kou-noor, 
excepting peace and tranquillity. These poor Mongols suffer continu- 
ally from apprehension of attack from brigands. When they meet 
both parties fight unto death, for if the robbers are the strongest, they 
carry off all the flocks, and set fire to the courtes. The vigorous 
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herdsmen of the Blue Sea are constantly on horseback, always keep- 
ing guard and watch over their flocks, lance ever in hand, a gun 
in their broad shoulder belts, and a large sabre hanging from the 
girdle. 

What contrast between these vigilant and warlike pastors with their 
long moustaches, and the delicate, fine shepherds of Virgil, always 
occupied in playing on the clarionet, or decorating with ribbons and 
spring-flowers, their pretty Italian straw-hats ? We stayed forty days 
on the borders of the Blue Sea, but were often forced to change our 
place of encampment, and move with the Tartar caravans ; owing to 
the report of robbers hovering in the vicinity they thought it prudent 
to remove, but never far from the rich pasturages in the neighborhood 
of the Noor. These brigands are of the Sipan tribe, or Thibetians 
of the black tents who inhabit the Baganhara mountains, situated near 
the sources of the Yellow River. These wandering bands are very 
numerous, and known by the generic name of Kolo-kalmoucks. The 
country called Kalmouki by some geographers is purely imaginary. 
The Kalmoucks are but a tribe of Koli or Black-tented Thibe- 
tians. 

All the maps of Kou-kou-noor are extremely faulty, they give too 
great an extent to the country. Though divided into twenty-nine 
banners it should terminate at the river Tsaidun. The popular tra- 
ditions of the country say that the Blue Sea was not always confined 
to its present limits. An old Tartar declared to us that this sea once 
occupied the spot where Lassa now stands, but that in one day the 
waters abandoned their ancient reservoir, and found way through a 
subterranean channel to where they exist at present. This singular 
history with scarcely any variation, was also related to us at Lassa. 
I cannot here help regretting that details take up too much space in 
a letter. 

During our stay in Kou-kou-noor we employed ourselves in making 
preparations for the long journey that we were about to under- 
take. We waited the return of the Thibetian ambassador who 
had been sent the preceeding year to Pekin. We designed to join 
his caravan for Lassa, and there study the Tartar faith, at the source 
from whence it emanates. From all that we had seen and heard 
during our journey we hoped in that city to find a more precise and 
intelligible creed. In general, the faith of the Lamas is a vague float- 
ing, undecided pantheism, of which they can render no clear ideas ; 
if one should inquire of them what positive faith they profess, they 
are extremely embarrassed and each refers to the other; the disci- 
ples say their masters know all; the masters appeal to the great 
Lamas; and the great Lamas declare that they are ignorant in com- 
parison with the saints who inhabit such and such Lamaseries. The 
great and small Lamas, disciples and masters, all unanimously agree 
in declaring that the true faith came from the west. The farther you 
advance toward the west, say they, the purer and clearer manifesta- 
tion you will find of our religious truths. When we explained to 
them the christian faith, they calmly replied, we have not read all the 
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prayers, the Lamas at the west have read all, and will explain all, we 
have faith in the traditions that have come from the west. 

These words but confirm a fact that we have observed throughout 
Tartary. There is not in the whole country a single Lama house of 
any importance that the superior has not come from Thibet. A Lama 
of any kind who has travelled there, is considered a holy man, one to 
whom has been unveiled the mysteries of the past and future in the 
bosom of the sanctuary of the Eternal, and land of departed spirits.” 



























‘Love! what is love, sweet sister May — 
What is love, dearest sister ?” 
These words our little Grace did say, 
To ‘Coz.,’ and laughing, kissed her. 
Dear cousin started, sighed and blushed, 
Then taking on her knee 
The darling pet, in a voice still-hushed, 
Spoke to her tenderly. 


* Do you remember, dear, the day, 
We walked to Silver Hill, 
How dark and gloomy was the way, 
Until we reached Globe Mill? 
How sudden then the sun did baam, 
And we right glad to see ? 
Well, Gracie! Love’s like this; *t will gleam 
Some day, be sure, on thee !’ 


tit. 


The child looked up; a merry light 

Her eye had quickly won ; 
Out-spake the mischief-loving sprite : 

‘Is Cuartey Grey your sun” 
Red came the blood full swift to dye 
Our cousin’s conscious face ; 
Out-right laughed we, at hit so sly 
From darling little Gracs. 
February, 1849. 


* Lassa means in Thibetian, land of spirits. The Mongols call that city Mauch-edleat, that is, 
Eternal Sanctuary. 
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EPIGRAM: THE FORMALIST. 


On, medieval sexton! thou 

Who wouldst in decent grave-clothes dress 
The modern century, that now 

Exulis in savage nakedness : 
Which were to choose — perplexing case ! — 

The sans culotte who shameless stands, 
Or mummy, with its yellow face, 

Wrapt in an hundred swathing-bands. 
‘Thou fool! who thinkest truth is cant, 

And piety is gown and stole, 
What the irreverent times most want 

Is not a surplice, but a soul! 


THE STONE HOUSE ON THE SUSQUEHANNA. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEENT! 


‘A WEDDING or a festival, 
A mourning or a funeral.’ 


Gauzes and roses, scraps of lace, white silks, white ribbons, white 
gloves—the fragile indication of the approaching ceremony — lay 
scattered around Edla’s apartment. Aunt Patty sat with her lap 
full of white bows, and the dress-maker was just leaving the door 
with a large green paper-box, as Philip Grey entered the room. 

‘ There is a letter for you below, Papa,’ said Edla. 

‘From home, I suppose ; of little consequence. Letters from the 
city require more immediate attention. It may be from John or 
Phil., poor boys!’ Mr. Grey seated himself heavily in a chair. ‘ It 
must be a pleasant thing to reflect upon, Edla, that you have obliged 
me, at my time of life, to act the part of a boy; that you have made 
me forget my years and sue and solicit and play the lover to this old 
lady, in order that my children may reap the benefit of the sacrifice.’ 

Aunt Patty looked around in amazement. The flowers fell from 
Edla’s trembling fingers, the color fled from her cheeks. 

‘I, with the solicitude of a father for his child, found a gentleman 
suited to you. His connections were respectable, his fortune ample. 
You accepted his attentions; I encouraged them. He asked my 
consent ; it was willingly given, and you disgraced me by rejecting 
him. And for whom” continued Grey; ‘ for a paltry vagabond, a 
poor, contemptible 

‘Philip,’ interrupted Aunt Patty, ‘ Harold is neither paltry nor — 
he is a fine young man, and as good a christian as ever breathed the 
breath of—he saved your life and Edla’s, and if you can’t speak 
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well of the absence, say nothin’. J can speak well of him; he’s 
worth a dozen such bobolinks as this—I think it’s a shame that you 
should surrogate him behind his back!’ And the old lady lifted up 
her voice and wept aloud. 

‘I will allow no interference, Martha!’ said Grey, sharply. 

‘ Dear papa!’ said Edla. 

‘My inference is for the absence,’ sobbed Aunt Patty; ‘I will 
take the part of the absence !’ 

‘Perhaps it is to your counsel I am indebted for Edla’s disobe- 
dience.’ 

‘ Dear papa!’ 

‘She never was disobedience ; a dutifuller child never did —uh— 
uh —as for liking Harold, why every body —uh, uh—every one 
loveshim— There! I’ve cried all over your white bows —’ 

‘ Dear aunt, dear papa, it is I alone who am to.blame !’ said Edla, 
falling upon her knees and taking her father’s hand. ‘If I have dis- 
obeyed you the fault has been severely expiated in the anguish I have 
suffered since. Surely, dear papa, you would not have me solemnly 
promise to love and honor him whom my heart tells me it could 
neither love nor honor? Oh, papa! think of your Edla—your 
daughter —standing before the altar with words of affection upon 
her lips and aversion in her heart! Think of her violating her con- 
science, mocking her heavenly Farner with impious falsehoods, with 
promises broken in the utterance! Think of the self-degradation, 
so complete that it has ceased to blush at its own shame! Think of 
a life without hope, a joyless union, a cheerless home ; think that it 
is your Edla—your daughter—whom you would consign to this 
fate, and then say you wish me to marry him, and I will do it!’ 

The father gazed upon the trembling girl with a dark look in 
his eyes, and then with a mocking smile he said : ‘ Are you through ? 
have you finished? Up from the floor, then, which is too low for 
such fine sentiments; up, I say! Impious mockeries!’ continued 
he, striking his clenched hand suddenly upon the arm of his chair 
with a vehemence that made Aunt Patty spring from her seat. ‘ Do 
you mean to reflect upon me? Do you not know that to-morrow 
I , 

‘ Dear, dear papa!’ sobbed Edla, convulsively. 

‘That yesterday I received intelligence which will come nigh to 
make us what you appear to wish us to be, paupers !—that I, not 
governed by those nice distinctions which you appear to feel so 
keenly, must promise to love and cherish, and all that foolery, be- 
cause our salvation depends upon it ?’ 

‘Phil.’ said Aunt Patty, putting her arm tenderly around his 
neck, ‘there’s no use a;makin’ a mortar of yourself; what little I 
have you can—there’s no use of your throwing yourself— all I 
have you are welcometo. You can easily excuse yourself to Mrs. — 
break off this match — do n’t be so ambition, and all will yet be well.’ 

Grey’s head sank upon his breast, while the weeping Edla hid her 
face in his lap. ‘ No,’ said he, resolutely, ‘I would marry her if | 
stood upon the sods of my own grave!’ 
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' Oh, Phil. !” said Aunt Patty, wiping her eyes w wvith her apron, 
‘don’t be so— who knows what may happen? Perhaps Harold 
Herrman may come back with a fortin’. 

‘Curse him!’ said Grey; ‘it is his property that has ruined me; 
he and this romantic girl— may the deep seasink him! LEdla,’ said 
he, rising and lifting his almost insensible daughter into the chair he 
had just occupied, ‘if I thought there was one lingering spark of 
affection in your breast for him, even so much as a wish for his re- 
turn, | would discard you forever !’ 

‘What has he done, Philip?’ said Aunt Patty. 

‘* What has he done? Every thing; he has taught my daughter 
disobedience ; he has destroyed my hopes of her advanceme nt 3 he 
has placed me in a position which ‘shackles me for life. Oh, curse 
him !—he has been a stumbling-block in my way for years !’ 

‘Oh, Phil.! you are too uncharity ; he may be dead !’ 

‘I hope he is—I hope so! Edla, do you still love this fellow ? 
Answer me.’ 

‘[ will be answerable for her,’ said Aunt Patty. 

‘Oh! no, no,’ sobbed Edla; ‘I will strive not to; I will try to 
forget all! Dear papa, have I not given up every thing, will I not 
do any thing to please you ? 

‘Promise me then that you will never marry this Herrman ; pro- 
mise that, and I will forget and forgive.’ 

‘She shall promise no such thing, Phil.; the dear lamb ——’ 

‘Then may all the miseries of life confound them both! May 
infamy hang upon their marriage and despair upon their lives! Let 
me never see them or hear of them; if starving, let them starve ; if 
houseless, let them wander F 

‘ Dear, dear papa!’ 

‘Call me not by that name, disobedient! unless , 

‘Oh, yes, papa!’ said Edla, taking his hands, ‘I will promise! [| 
am not disobedient. I will be your daughter — your faithful Edla ; 
and since you fear to lose me, (here a smile glistened among the 
tears,) I will never.marry — never, dear papa! I will follow Aunt 
Patty’s example ; I only hope that I may prove as good as she is.’ 

‘ You are an angel!’ sobbed her aunt. 

‘It is enough,’ said Grey; ‘ let the past be forgotten.’ 

‘ And forgiven ?’ 

‘And forgiven.’ He looked at her for a moment, and then, pres- 
sing a kiss upon her forehead, left the room. 

A dreary morning, Sir!’ said Job, as Grey entered the parlor. 

Grey was the soul of politeness ; he smiled and bowed in acknow- 
ledgment. 

‘ There is a letter for you, Sir, I believe. Paper,’ continued Job, 
handing it to him, ‘ is quite an improvement upon the ancient papy- 
rus and wax tablets of the ancients, and pen and ink are better than 
the stylus. Ink, Sir, is a compound of sulphate of iron and infusion 
of the gall-nut; and isn’t it odd that two colorless fluids by union 
become black; like a marriage that promises fair and proves dark 
and dismal ?’ 
VOL. XXXII. 
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The smile passed from Grey’s face. 

‘And silver, Sir,’ said Job, heedlessly rambling on through his 
philosophical labyrinth, ‘white silver is the basis of indelible ink. 
Why, Sir, all the silver you are worth could be transmuted into ink 
and put in a bottle !’ 

‘ Silence, Sir!’ said Grey, in a tone that was like an electric shock ; 
‘you are impertinent! Leave the room. Pertinent, I should have 
said,’ as the door closed after the abashed Job; ‘too pertinent! Ill 
discharge this philosophical friend of mine to-morrow! Let me 
see, now: a letter; from John Stapleton, by the superscription.’ 
He broke the seal and read : 


‘ Greysburgh, Feb. 23, 1817. 
‘Purp Grey, Es@.: 


‘Dear Sir: I have melancholy intelligence to communicate. Your two sons, Pururp and 
JouN, were out skating upon the Susquehanna this forenoon, and it is supposed that they are 
drowned, as both are missing, and a large chasm is in the ice where they were last seen. The 
river is lined. with people searching for them ; so far we have been unsuccessful. Some have 
gone to the Bend, as the current is strong and may carry the bodies down there. Every one 
in the village is in tears. In haste, 


‘Your obedient servant, 
‘JoHN STAPLETON.’ 


‘My boys! my boys! Merciful Gov, save me from this affliction 
and preserve them! Visit not my sins upon these innocents! My 
darlings! Oh, this accursed journey! Fortune and children gone, 
gone forever! This is no place for me,’ said Grey, rising wildly and 
clasping his hands in agony. ‘ My Phil.! my darling, curly-headed 
boy! gone, gone! Gop help me!’ He bowed his head in the hol- 
low of his hands and sobbed aloud. ‘ But this must not be known 
here. I must away from the house — out into the open air — any 
where to escape !’ 

He walked hurriedly through the hall and into the street. It was 
now nearly noon; hundreds of people were thronging the populous 
thoroughfares ; familiar recognitions greeted him; but he, the happy 
bridegroom, the affluent, envied Philip Grey, saw them not. n 
through the dreary streets, with contending passions struggling in 
his breast ; with wild, untangible schemes of wealth for the morrow, 
and death and despair paralyzing his footsteps of to-day. With 
visions of dark phantoms gathering at his wedding; the bride in a 
shroud, gibbering and mocking him with words of hatred and defi- 
ance from her polluted lips; with the hoarse surging of the icy river 
roaring in his ears ; with half-executed projects bewildering his brain 
and driving him to madness; regardless of the blinding snow, re- 
gardless of the cold, he hurried on until he was far beyond the limits 
of the streets and out in the waste and open country beyond. For 
hours and hours he wandered on through the deep snow. It was 
not the loss of his children that wrought thus fearfully upon him; 
(grief has a sweet and noble influence when not alloyed with baser 
passions ;) but it was that the terrible obstacle lay thus unexpectedly 
upon the very threshold of his marriage; it was but one — from 
want to affluence, and that step was arrested! Delay was danger- 
ous; a day might divulge that he was a bankrupt! He knew how 
much affection had to do with the espousals on either side. A bank- 
rupt!—that known? He clutched his hands until the blood fol- 
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lowed his nails. ‘No! I will conceal this letter; I will marry her. 
Fail me not, stout heart! fail me not,’ he repeated, striking his breast, 
as he retraced his weary steps, ‘ until to-morrow — to-morrow !’ 

He reached the house at last, wet and weary. A short interval to 
change his dress, and then, with a smile upon his lip and the cor- 
roding secret in his bosom, he entered the supper-room. 

There is not a more popular fallacy than that ‘the countenance is 
the index of the mind.’ Every-day experience contradicts it. Often 
beneath the well-affected face of passive indifference lurks intense 
desire ; the plausible smile glozes over the rents and chasms of hid- 
den jealousy and hatred, and the instructed features affect a specious 
adulation while the heart is shrinking with contempt and aversion. 
The countenance of Philip Grey no more evidenced the fearful sacri- 
fice he was offering to his ambition than a handless dial-plate indi- 
cates the hour of the day. The evening passed off pleasantly — nay, 
gaily; even Job ceased .to feel the mortification of the morning in 
the politeness with which Grey thanked him for every trifling ser- 
vice, and Edla forgot the weight of her own sorrows in reflecting 
that she had performed her duty to so good a father. ‘Good night!’ 
said Grey, with his sweetest smile, as he kissed Mrs. Squiddy ; ‘ good 
night! ‘To-morrow will soon be here !’ 

That good night brought no sleep to his eyes; the tortures of an 
accusing conscience and the sense of his bereavement were like a 
searing fire in his vitals. Oh, wrestle not with grief, for it is an 
angel! Rather let it subdue thee, that thou mayest be purified and 
forgiven ; let it conquer and bind thy angry passions, and set its hal- 
lowed seal upon them.- Accept it meekly; doth not the rain beat 
down the tender rose? but anon comes the morning, and lo! the 
lowly flower is richer in fragrance and beauty, and heavenward the 
odorous incense arises from its broken chalice. 

In sleepless darkness, in agony so intense that even despair would 
seem like peace itself, Philip Grey passed the night preceding his 
wedding. When he arose in the morning his accustomed smile 
failed to disguise the traces of that night’s sufferings. With feverish 
haste he endeavored to dress himself for the ceremony. ‘A few 
hours, and then I may mourn at leisure. Gop help me! My poor 
boys!’ 

The day was warm and spring-like; the storm had passed away, 
and when the carriages arrived to take the happy party to ‘old 
Trinity,’ the gentle influence of the weather seemed to pervade 
every breast but his. ‘A few more minutes!’ he muttered, as he 
stepped into the carriage beside his betrothed. The steps were put 
up, and the coachman was just closing the door, when a country 
sleigh, with a pair of jaded horses, swept around the corner of Gar- 
den-street. 

‘Oh, papa!’ said Edla, looking out of the carriage-window, ‘ there’s 
Mr. Bates !’ 

‘Shut the door, coachman,’ said Grey, turning pale. 

‘Whereabeduts is Missus Squiddy’s ?’ inquired the sergeant of 
the coachman. 
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‘ This is the house.’ 

‘Is Mister Grey here, as you knows on?’ 

‘ Yes, he’s in this carriage.’ 

‘I want tospeak tew him.’ And the sergeant got out of the sleigh. 
The coachman opened the door of the carriage. 

‘Ah, Bates, how d’ ye do? No time to talk now, though. Shut 
the door, coachman. When I return F 

‘Oh, Mr. Grey,’ said the sergeant, ‘ they ’ve feéund the bodies.’ 

‘Am I to be stopped this way?’ said Grey, passionately ; ‘ shut 
the door!’ 

But the sergeant laid his hand upon the arm of the coachman: 
‘Did n’t you git the letter, then, from Squire Stapleton ?” 

‘No; don’t interrupt me now. When we return, I say 

‘What can he mean, papa?’ said Edla, who had listened with 
breathless attention to this strange dialogue. 

‘Then you don’t know? Oh, Miss Grey!—bad news! bad 
news!’ said the sergeant, wiping his eyes; ‘ the sorrowfullest thing 
that’s happened in the village since Alice Herrman died! Your 
brothers : 

‘Stop !’ said Grey, in a hoarse whisper. He endeavored to rise ; 
the houses danced before his eyes, then a mist obscured every thing, 
and he sank back senseless in his seat in the carriage. 
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Harp by the road, in Harley town, 

It stands —the little blacksmith’s shop ; 
It is a building dark and low, 

With chimneys peeping o’er the top; 
Climbing through the roof, a stack 
Of rod-supported chimneys black 
Throwing their smoky volumes high, 
And sparkles, up the sunny sky. 


And melted coals and cinders lie 
In scattered heaps along the ground, 
And heavy wains, with splintered shafts 
And broken wheels, are lying round ; 
And in the yard, beside the door, 
Rests the square old tiring-floor ; 
The grass and weeds and waving sedge 
Are trampled round its blackened edge. 


The boarded shutters, hinged at top, 
Are fastened up from morn till night ; 

The door is wide, and all inside 

Is plainly seen — a pleasant sight ! 































The Blacksmith’s Shop. 
A pleasant sight enough for me, 
A poet of simplicity ; 

My Muse, content to clip her wings, 
Delights in homely, rural things. 






The anvil has a tapering shaft, 
And burnished surface bright and clear ; 
The rusty pinchers lie a-top, 
The heavy sledge is standing near ; 
Hammers and tongs and chisels cold, 
And crooked nails and horse-shoes old, 
And all the tools renowned of yore 
In blacksmith ditties, strew the floor. 






Beneath the shutters stand a row 
Of dusty benches, rough and rude, 

And files and rods are lying round, 
And vices on the edge are screwed ; 

And the last-year’s almanac, 

With songs and ballads, torn and black, 

And prints of fights on sea and land, 

Line the walls on every hand. 






The forge within the corner stands, 

Before the chimney slant and wide, 
And in a leather-apron clad, 

The swart apprentice by its side ; 
Nodding his head and paper crown, 
Pressing its handle up and down, 
Beneath his arm, with motion slow, 
He makes the rattling bellows blow. 






The sturdy blacksmith folds his arms, 
And shows his knotted sinews strong ; 
He turns his iron in the fire, 
And rakes the coals, and hums a song ; 
He plucks it out, a blaze of light, 
And hurries to the anvil bright, 
And sledges fall with deafening sound, 
And sparks are flying thick around. 
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The village idlers lounge about, ‘i 
And talk the country gossip o’er, i 
And now and then the farmers’ men 


Drive up on horseback to the door ; 
And sun-tanned ploughmen ply the thong, 
Goading their yokéd steers along, 

And play and wrestle on the sod, 
Waiting to have their cattle shod. 


oe SO OO a ee © : 










At morning’s break and evening's close, 
In early spring and autumn-time, 
The dusky blacksmith plies his craft, 
And makes his heavy anvil chime ; 
And oft he works at dead of night, 
Like-a thinker stern and bright, 
Shaping, by laborious lore, . 
Iron thoughts for evermore. Jn i 
New-York, March 15, 1849. | “tet 
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= THAT ARE FOOLS LET THEM USE THEIR TALENTS 


Twertrre Nieut: Actl, ScENE V 








THE captious reader will please 
remember that this our truthful 
analysis of news must necessarily 
retrograde a month. 

We are under the disagreeable 
necessity of recording in our sum- 
mary a wintery and unpleasant 
month of March. | 

The situation of our streets dur- 
ing the time has been past descrip- 
tion, and accordingly we shall not 
attempt to describe it. 

About the fifteenth, our last om- 
nibus was snagged, and sunk nearly 
opposite the City-Hotel, the body 
of the vehicle having come in con- 
tact with the pole of an old wreck, 
which was partly elevated above 
the level of the mud. No lives 
were lost; the driver having suc- 
ceeded in landing his passengers 
in the second stories of the adjoin- 
ing houses. It is extremely grati- 
fying to state that not the least 
blame can possibly be attached to 
any of the parties concerned. The 
driver barely escaped with his life, a 
beneficent Providence having pre- 
served him doubtless as CHARLES 


Lames would have said, ‘to become | 


in future an ornament to society.’ 
We quote the following from the 
Extra Sun of the seventeenth of 
March : 


‘We hasten the press to announce the arri- 
val of our express-extraordinary from White- 
hall-street. We are pained to report that the 


levee lately constructed to protect the side- 
walks and lower stories from inundation, it is 
feared will soon give way. 

‘A oo crevasse has occurred at the 
corner of Water-street, and the stand of an old 
apple-man, with its unfortunate owner, was 
hurried off by the devouring element. A sub- 
scription was immediately taken up for his 
mourning wife and sorrowing children. 

‘A gang of South-street darkies was already 
upon the spot when our reporter left, endeavor- 
ing to repair damages. 

‘Our express came through in the unprece- 
dented time of four hours.’ 

Since the drying up of the afore- 
said corporation mud, we notice a 
very vigorous and well-sustained 
Free Soil movement in our streets. 
The neat proceeds of last winter’s 
investment have been all upon the 
move, and made free to soil the 
dresses of all ladies who have dared 
Broad way. 

Among the remarkable events 
of the month, we name with plea- 
sure the appearance of the narra- 
tive of our Dead-Sea Expedition ; 
a work fully worthy of its subject, 
and if any thing rather more de- 
funct. How many engravings it 
is adorned with we know not, but 
it has certainly received a great 
many cuts. We fear that the mem- 
bers of the expedition did not bring 
home with them salt enough to 
preserve it. Nothing less than a 
large Lot would have sufficed. 

Among the most extraordinary 
performances of our travelling 
board of City Fathers, we note the 
novel idea of converting the docks 
le e e 
‘into gas to illuminate the upper 
|parts of our city. Concerning this 
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we quote from that respectable old lady, the Journal of Commerce 
of the thirty-first of March : 

‘RESOLUTIONS CONCURRED IN. — To grant C. VANDERBILT a lease of the piers and slip occu- 
pied by him, west of pier No. 1, East River; also, a ferry lease, with power to regulate the ferry 
from time to time, by the Common Council. And if the said VANDERBILT refuse or neglect to 


execute said leases for ten days from the passage of this resolution, measures shall be taken to 


resume possession of the'said premises, by the Common Council to light with gas, First Avenue, 
from First to Fourteenth-street. Adopted.’ 


We think that had the gas wasted at Albany been properly pre- 
served, it would have answered the purpose. We farther notice ‘a 
vote of thanks to ‘D. T. Valentine,’ ‘ clerk, for preparing a ‘ Corpo- 
ration Manual.’ And we also see that on the same evening ‘ the roll 
was called.’ 

What can be the meaning of this? Have the old ladies’ gone into 
training in preparation of doing battle for their honor, and the city’s 
privileges, with those obdurate Albanians ? or was the roll only called 
to supper? Had we our will they should be fed with bread and milk, 
which is a natural supper, although it might appear supernatural to 
their Aldermanic corporations. 

On the whole we think the entire roll had better in future be well 
beaten, instead of called, at least until they attend more to the streets, 
and less to the tea-room. 

A resolution was passed by the Brooklyn board, requiring the 
street-committee to ‘label’ the streets. We know not how it is in 
Brooklyn, but such labor would be superfluous here, as half the houses 
in our streets from the Battery to the Towns-end are labelled Sarsa- 
parilla, and the remainder, Pills, Boots and Cough Candy. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Epwarp THE Conressor, inquires why the tenets of the Roman 
church are like the females of the canine race. Probably because 
they are dog-mas. 

Lone-Bow. — We do not know whether Baron Munchausen died 
in debt or not; but presume that such must have been the case, as 
his li-abilities were so enormous. 


InvaLip wishes to know why Physicians are such queer fellows. 
Because they are cure-us chaps. 


Vivt Rom asks what king of the Romans was like a stepmother. 
Nu-ma perhaps. 

O. P. Q. would like to know why a foot is like a tradition. Because 
it is a leg-end. 

Cacotnes Scrispenp1 inquires, (before embarking in the business) 
whether poets do not have more difficulty in settling their bills, than 
in writing verses. No doubt of it; their cant-os do not give them 
half the uneasiness that their cant-pays, do. . 

Horse Marine asks where the cemetery of Neptune’s family is 
located. At Bhering Straits, to be sure. 

A Constant Reaper inquires why the Editor of tux ‘ Spirit of 
the Times’ is like an account which has been due for some time. We 
suppose it is a Bill of long standing. 
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Qe ery asks why the eases of New: Fook are always etimed’t in 
building them. We imagine it is because they are spiled, and think 
he had better examine Watts’ celebrated treatise upon Dox-ology for 
farther information. 

SwaL.Low. — Can’t inform you how it is that the mouths of rivers 
are larger than their heads. You had better apply to the Messrs. 
Towler upon the subject. 

Revusen 8S. Spriaeins indites the following epistle : 

‘Dere Sur: [see in the ‘ Sperit of the Times’ tother day, that some one dressed him as ‘ Dear 
Col.’ Now I wantto no if he is one of them Col-porters or not. Cause my wife is clean ag’in 


any thin’ of the sort; fer she ses that wheniver any of them Coal-porters comes in fer their pay 
er cold wittles, they alw ays leave dirty tracks upon her nice floor. -. 


We do not think he is one of the fraternity, although he has been 
engaged for a number of years in disseminating useful knowledge. 


KNOWLEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Tuts term is supposed to be derived from grio coque, Gr., the precise 
meaning of which has never been properly ascertained ; it is how- 
ever supposed that the individuals who composed the class of ancient 


philosophers, porcine in their habits, and Daniel Lambertish in their 
persons, were usually large enough to fill-a-sofa, and hence the term. 

Others however assert that unlike their fellow mortals, they mourned 
the loss of their spouses, and were called from this singularity, ‘ Feel- 
loss-of-hers.’ The mourning of learned females for their lords was 
denominated ‘ Feel-loss-of-he.’ 

Philosophy is divided into Phys — nics — isms — onomys — trics — 
tys — mys — ures — ships — ations —urgys — epys — omis — axes and 
ologys ; there are strictly speaking no ing — although ‘ prize-fighting’ 
is considered by some to be a science. 

Curo-noLoey is the knowledge of exulting over a fallen foe. 

Br-ocrapuy. — The art of purchasing bargains. 

Hopuis-tics. —.The art of making bad debts. 

Puarma-coLoeia, — The first principles of manual labor institu- 
tions. 

Acr-o-puysics.— The art of cultivating one hundred and sixty 
rods of medicinal herbs. 

Patu-oLtocy.— The art of road-making. 

Catu-ocrapny. — The art of visiting. 

Puys-onomy. — The science of war. 

Pure-nics. — The art of helping yourself. 

Dox-otoey. — The art of wharf: building. 

Psycu-oLtocy. — The doctrine of diseases. 

Cat-optics. — The art of seeing in the dark. 
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Puit-oLocy. — The science of repletion. 

Hrer-oLoey. — The art of engaging servants. N.B. By ‘engaging 
servants,’ pretty soubrettes are not meant. 

Syn-rax. — The science of imposing fines for misdemeanors. 

Hyp-ricxs. — The art of concealment. 

Pure-NoLoey. — The art of cheap education. 

Tue Srorc. — The followers of which are stevedores, storage-men, 
etc. 

Tur Cyn-tc.— Persons of immoral character. 

Tue Socratic. — Those who are in the habit of drinking deeply 
upon credit. 


MISCELLANY. 


Punnine, says Doctor Johnson is the lowest species of wit. No 
doubt of it, Doctor, as it is the foundation of all other. 

Tue Barrie or Hastines was equally disastrous to Harold the 
Dauntless, and Edward the Bold. Rumor asserts that the first having 
escaped with his life, hid his head in the monkish cowl. Perhaps the 
latter had better amputate his whiskers, and try a petticoat, especially 
as a petticoat has tried him. 

Can’, Sir? said the great Chatham, jumping up and stamping his 
gouty feet upon the floor. Can’t, Sir? 1 don’t know the word. 
What a pity it is that the Mawworms of the present day were not 
blessed with similar ignorance. 

WE notice the marriage of Frederick Dickens. Every one grants 
that his brother has done well; but it seems that Master Freddy has 
pone Weller. 

Many Persons suppose that ‘ Mose in New-York,’ ‘ Mose in Cali- 
fornia,’ etc., are new and original. No such thing. ‘ Mosé-in-Egitto’ 
was the first of the class, and is as old as the hills. 

THe sHores or THE Hupsov, it is said, have no equals. It may be 
so, but they certainly have a great many piers, at least in our vicinity. 

Catves’ neaps AND Ox Tatts are in England considered as delica- 
cies; and if our butchers would save them for sale, they would be 
certain never to lose money, as they would then make both ends 
meat. 

Cats anp Piceons, although they may have nothing of the India- 
rubber kind in their formation, are notoriously gutter-perchers. 

A SHoeMAKER may be considered as entirely done up who is com- 
pelled to pawn his boot-trees, for he has then evidently come to his 
last legs. 

Tue race or Casars is not yet extinct, for we with our own 
eyes beheld but a few days past, a full half-dozen of those myrmi- 
dons, the Star Police, rushing along Broadway at top speed, in hot 
pursuit of a flying culprit. 

Proressor Morse seems to have got Riley about his telegraphic 
rights. We fear that Judge Cranch’s late decision may prove a Bain 
to his hopes. Should he be ultimately successful the House will 
prove too hot to hold his opponents. 
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A supscriBER has written us a very bitter epistle indeed about 
rail-roads, He says that a few days since the cow-catcher of a loco- 
motive snatched up one of his best cows, and tossed her head over 
heels down a precipice. When found, the poor animal was past pray- 
ing for, as the dogs were already preying on her. She had nota 
particle of hide about her except the thicket in which her body was 
concealed ; and as if to cap the climax, the rail-road company sent in 
a bill for jerking beef. 

THE soLpreR, who, during the search for the body of Charles I. 
purloined a bone from the Eighth Harry, gave as a reason for so 
doing, that he always had obeyed the old rule: ‘Nil de mortuis nisi 
bonum.’ 







On Pits. 


Tuat there is not the slightest shade of truth in the story of a duel 
which came off between those public spirited individuals, young Mr. 
S. P. Townsend and old Dr. Jacob Townsend. An explosion of a 
large number of bottles containing molasses and water occasioned the 
report. 

ane Mr. Barnum has become an active member of the body of 
Shakes, and that he has already made large conversions to that sect. 

Tuat friend Fry, who began his season with a broil, has wound 
up in Boston by getting into a stew for not shelling out. We don’t 
believe a word of it; however, this shows the danger of catering to 
the oyster-ocracy, as that bray-zen wretch, the great and good departed 
John Donkey used to call them. Being opposed to short names we 
hope that Max will make a million out of the opera though. 


GEOGRAPHIC AND HISTORIC. 
FIRST CLASS IN PANTHOLOGY. 


Master: ‘John S. Stubbs, arise and loquate.’ 

Joun S. Srusss (after preparing his proboscis more district-scho- 
lastico) : ‘ Texas is bounded on the North by the North Pole, Mason 
and Dixon’s line, and the California gold-diggin’s; on the East by 
Sunrise ; on the South by Morse’s Patent and Howland and Aspin- 
wall’s Rail-Road, when it is completed; and on the West by the 
Puttybottomy Injuns; w’ich, as they won’t keep quiet, makes a very 
uncertain and disputed boundary indeed. 

‘ The principal towns is considerably disseminated, and more re- 
markable for number than size. They are generally built of mud, 
clam-shells and logs, and it takes jest a grocery to make one. 

‘ The rivers is supposed to be overflowin’ with whiskey and water, 
but some folks says it’s only milk and honey. 

‘It was discovered about the beginnin’ of the present ery by Par- 
son Lester, author of a ‘ Row at Genoa,’ the late ‘ Kate Woodhull,’ 
etc., etc., and described by him in a work whose wonderful beauty 
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of style can only be equalled by its truthfulness of narration. After 
the discovery he immediately made a present of it to Big Sam, a 
Cherokee chief, and it was subjugated by him after a desperate con- 
flict, in which the enemy ran away before they commenced fighting. 
In this affair Sam shot off the wooden leg of a flyin’ saint, and for- 
warded it immediately to Mr. Barnum by Morse’s telegraph. 

‘The principal perductions is sweet-pertaters, young niggers, 
tiger-cats, alligators, Comanche Injuns, horn-toads and fever-’n’-ager. 

‘ The sweet-pertaters is used to fatten the young niggers on, who 
attain to such a monstrous size upon this kind of feed, that they 
would outgrow their clothes immediately if they had any. The 
skins of the pertaters is used by the natives for clothin’. The alli- 
gator is a polyfibious quadruped, lives in the mud, breathes in the 
water, and sleeps on the land; their food is hogs, dogs and young 
niggers, and they eat the last without cookin’. The tiger-cats is a 
very pugnashus animal of the feeling kind, and comes up to the 
scratch on all occasions. The Comanches is hunted like deer for 
their skins and saddles, and is sometimes used in the manefactur’ of 
Injun bread. The fever-’n’-ager is a great blessin’, as it is the only 
exercise the people take; and during the bearing season the fruit- 
trees is innokilated with it, by means of which their contents is dis- 
charged without farther notice.’ 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


To Literary Men. — The most liberal price will be paid for pur- 
loined letters, especially if they contain state secrets, or those of an 
extremely private nature, if they affect the welfare and happiness of 
well-known families and individuals. 

The preémption-right of scandalous stories taken on shares; if 
settled upon African principles, one-half to go to the finder ; and if 
published, a very betiboune allowance made him. 

Secret treaties purchased at an extra price; and as we are op- 
=_— to all monopoly, no preference will be shown to old operators, 

ut new gents always engaged. 

Any quantity of Mrs. Harrises wanted to get up tales of disease 
and death, box the compass upon all subjects, and furnish us with 
paper duels and fracases between important personages, (senators, 
etc.,) originating in discourses concerning the matchless purity, 
honesty, truth and prophetic mind of the subscriber. As the princi- 
pal branch of the Harris family is probably now in California, a per- 
son is wanted immediately to take his place; one of similar connu- 
bial experience will be preferred. 

Suits entered immediately against any one who may dare to call 
in question the virtue and honor of any of our employées. Also, a 
quantity of good wood-ashes will be purchased, as we require the 
strongest kind of lie to brighten our type and keep it in order. 

N. B.— No information concerning O’Connel’s mode of receiving 
foreigners of distinction wanted at any price. Saray Gamp. 
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Dry- -NURSE 2 Wiwrsth —A daily and weakly newspaper, whose 
pa is soon expected to abandon it for Washington, will be in great 
want of its usual pap and soft fixin’s. Any person competent to ad- 
minister these necessaries will please express his opinions upon 
paper and direct, through the P. O., to Sorr Corn. 


STATE OF THE MARKET. 


BristLes. — Decidedly rising, especially among some disappointed 
Whig politicians. 

Hors.— Rather declining, the warm weather having produced an 
unfavorable effect ; and it is rumored that the house of Whale and 
Daughter are about retiring for the season. 

Hams anp Porx.—In a sad pickle: some sage operators deci- 
dedly stuck. 


COLEMANICS NUMBER ONE 
‘Lex Talionis.’ 
sauce f 2 goose is sauce for the gander.’ (A free translation 
‘VERBA Mutant, Historia manet.’—AurHor’s Mortro 


THERE lived a doctor once, not M. D., but of laws, 
Who boasted of a dubious kind of fame, 
Had fought and won in many a desp’rate cause, 
And blazed away at any kind of game, 
For money or a name. 


This doctor had a student, Tom; a youth 
Whose brain in deviltry concocting, or to hatch 
A piece of mischief, was in truth 
For his Satanic Majesty a match, 
W ould flax old Scratch. 


The years rolled by, and Tom, a pert attorney, 
Has started off to try his maiden cause ; 
And in his gig, companion of his journey, 
Behold our quondam friend, Doctor of Laws, 
Wagging his jaws. 


‘Tom,’ quoth the doctor, ‘ you have learned from me 
All that the courts require of legal lore 
To pass as an attorney ; but, d’ ye see, 
I yet have kept for you one secret more, 
In store. 


‘When this-simportant secret you have learned, 
And I'll impart for a consideration 
You will confess I have most fairly earned, 
You then are fitted for your situation, 
In each relation. 


‘Now, Tom, drive on your horse a little quicker, 
And get to Bonirace’s time to dine; 
He has the very best of prog and liquor — 
You pay the bill for dinner and for wine, 
The secret ’s thine !’ 
















Birth-Day Thoughts. 





Tom straight consents and quick the secret asks, 
Lest the invaluable chance be missed. 

‘’T is this,’ quoth Doc. ; ‘’t will not your mem’ry task : 
All things deny, and upon proof insist.’ 

Poor Tom looked triste ! 


5. ane 






The dinner over, both about half shot, 
‘ You pay the bill,’ says doctor to the youth. 
‘I—pay —the —bill? that falls not to my lot; 
I deny every thing, and insist on proof ! 
Catch me, forsooth !’ 
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[== Att of our subscribers in arrears will please come forward 
immediately, or else we shall punish them by printing a ‘ Chronicle’ 
of twice the usual length, and sending them two copies, together 
with Foot’s last great speech. 


AE 


P. PInDAR, JR. 


{== Ovr next will contain the commencement of a very extraor- 
dinary prize-tale, entitled ‘ The Future Rip Van Winkle,’ Pinpar’s 
letter to ‘ Punch,’ and sundry other novelties, ‘ too tedious to mention.’ 
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Anotuer year! the arrowy flight 
Of sunbeams from their golden home 
Is not more grateful or more bright, 
Than those glad hours of joy and light 
That sparkle on life’s spring-tide foam. 


These pregnant hours, when Hope and Youth 

A love-gemmed wreath together twine 
To crown the soul, while sterner Truth, 
To guard the flowers from taint or ruth, 
Draws near to bless their early shrine. 


in 
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Our boyhood’s time ! let cynics tell 
Of wasted seasons, ill-spent years ; 
Their horologe, the funeral kuell, 
Makes discord with the merry bell 
That lulls or scatters all our fears. 


Peace to the Past! though life may be 
In future stormily o’erhung, 
Leave no dark clouds upon thy lea 
To gloom the page of memory, 
When Age shall press on heart and tongue : 






But onward, upward bending still, 
Let Energy’s faith-lighted flame 

Burn dauntless in your breast, and fill 
Your eye, while Virtue’s conscious thrill 
Illumes your brow and gilds your name. 






So shall the gathered mists that veil 
Life’s dim and strangely-chequered way 

Evanish like the mists that scale 

The ocean rock, ’neath midnights pale, 

Before the burning eye of day. 





Our Spring Birds. 







@Our Spring Birvs. 















































THE BLUE-BIRD. 


WHEN first the lone butterfly flits on the wing, 
When red glow the maples, so fresh and so pleasing 
O, then comes the Blue-Bird, the herald of Spring, 
And hails with his warblings the charms of the season.’— WILSON. 





A BIRD, perched on my garden rail, 
While falls the drizzling rain, 
And nature hath a voice of wail, 
Outpours a cheerful strain. 
Wherewith can I compare the hue 
That decks its back and wings — 
Old Ocean’s azure, or the blue 
O’er Heaven that June-time flings ? 


Oh, no! the fresh deep tint they wear 
That clothes the violet flower, 
When nodding in the vernal air 
And laughing in the shower. 
From earth I feel my soul withdrawn, 
I am a child again, 
While thus flows eloquently on 
The burthen of its strain: 


‘Wipe, weeping April! from thine eyes 

Away the rainy tears, 

A voice that tells of cloudless skies 
Is ringing in mine ears : 

Fair flowers, thy daughters, mourned as dead, 
Will start up from the mould, 

And, filled with dewy nectar, spread 
Their leaflets as of old. 


‘ The brotherhood ef trees — the strong — 
‘ Green diadems will wear, 

And sylphs of summer all day long 
Braid roses in their hair ; 

And, harbinger of weather mild, 
The swallow will dart by, 

While brighter green adorns the wild, 
And deeper blue the sky. 


‘Soon, April, will thy naked brows 
With fragrant wreaths be crowned, 
And low winds in the leafy boughs 
Awake a slumberous sound. 
Charged by a Power who made my way 
Through airy deserts plain, 
I come to breathe a truthful lay 
And make thice smile again.’ 
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Plumed pilgrim from a southern shore, 
Thrice welcome to our land ! 
Telling the bard of good in store, 
Of golden hours at hand. 
Throbs merrily thy little breast, 
In reddish vesture clad ; 
A scene of sorrow and unrest 
Thou comest, bird, to glad ! 


So through thy hall, oh, human heart, 
Its inner gloom to light, 

Rays of celestial sheen that dart 
Herald the death of night; 

Telling full sweetly of a clime 
Where Winter is unknown, 

Of fields beyond the shore of Time, 
With flowers that die not strown. 


w.8.c. a 


THE SAINT LEGER PAPERS. 





SECOND SERIES. 





Tue months and the seasons glided on. I was not always to live 
in Leipsic ; not always to be a student, and I knew it. Scenes of 
action which lay before me, though far in the distance, began to assume 
areal aspect. Away from my country, I had the opportunity of view- 
ing it from a new point of observation. I began to reflect upon the 
constitution of my native land, its manners, its laws, its customs. Oc- 
casionally my blood would quicken as ambitious desires and fancies 
floated through my brain, while something whispered that I was 
dreaming away my life. ‘ Whispered’ do I say? Heavens! At 
times the words of the dying student : 


‘Shake off this chronic dream-life and act !’ 


rang in my ears as if sounded by the trumpet of the archangel; while 
the quiet earnest question of Theresa: ‘ Is it not action that you most 
require ?’ penetrated my heart, leaving a deep dull pang there. 

I could endure it no longer, and just as I had resolved to break 
away from Leipsic I received the following letter : 


‘London, May 10, 17—. 
‘Wuy do I write to you when it is too late? Why do I remind you of your promised aid 
when I am beyond the reach of aid? It is because my heart is bursting and I must have one 
solace; that of telling youall. Oh! my kinsman, pityme. My fatherisdead. He died in that 
fearful island ; a place to me of abominations. He died and left me — how can! blisterthe page 
by naming it—the affianced of Count VautrEy! Iknownothowitwas. I know not howit is. 
My mind is confused ; my heart is dead; I, myself am nothing— nothing. When I wrote to 
you a long, long time since, I expected from several strange hints which I had received from 
Count VauTREY, to have been forced to put myself under the — of my English friends. 
But the threatened catastrophe passed away. Years ran by, happy years to me, ah! never to 
return ; but I cannot allude to happiness now. A few months ago! was hastily summoned to 
my father. I hurried away to St. Kilda, and found him on his death-bed. He was suffering pe. 
tiently, and was so dreadfully changed that I scarcely recognised him ; he had deferred sendin 
for me till the last moment. 
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‘Oh! it was evident that he must die. My father— my father —die! But whom, think you, I 
found as his attendant ?— LAuRENT De VautTrey! I did not understand it. I cannot now under- 
stand it; but soit was. My father’s manner to me was kind and tender. He would call me 
often to his bedside apparently with the intention of communicating something, and then as if 
unable to speak, he would caress me tenderly and bid me sit by his side. He grew weaker and 
weaker. 1 longed to know what was in his heart. I dreaded to know too, for something told 
me it had reference to Vaurrey and myself. One evening he seemed weaker than usual. He 
beckoned me to come to him ; I obeyed, but he did not speak. At last] addressed him : 

‘* Dear father, tell me what ison your mind; it concerns me I know. Do not fear, ! will re- 
ceive it as you wish.’ 

‘ My father started as if an adder had stung him. Thenhe tried to smile, then he looked sadly 
and shook his head. 

a limplore you,’I cried. ‘Name your wishes and you will find in me an obedient 
child.’ 

‘*My daughter !’ was the response; and my father’s voice grew husky as he spoke : 

‘* My daughter, you must wed Cownt Vautrey.’ 

‘I neither shrieked nor started; I did not change color or faint; I did not fall prostrate; I 
stood erect —I stood firm ; but — do not think I rave — could the entire misery of a life time 
the most miserable be concentrated upon one single instant, and the heart steeped in it, scarcely 
should it equal the wo which that brief sentence brought upon me! 

‘+ Twill,’ was my firm and almost sudden response. 

‘My father was startled but not deceived; he knew the effort which those two brief words 
had cost me. 

‘* Do you not?’ he demanded, ‘ seek to know —— 

‘*Not one word. Oh! my father; it is enough that I know itto be necessary, else you would 
not have commanded it.’ 

‘*T would not. But let me tell you —— 

‘* Spare me — spare me, again interrupted I. Let my time be devoted to making your suffer- 
ings lighter; forget me, I shall do well enough, by and by. I muttered the last words to myself, 
but my father still surveyed me anxiously.’ Presently he said: 

‘ Shall I call Laurent here ?” 

‘* If you please.’ 

‘Count VauTREY was summoned. . 

‘My father pronounced us affianced, and! hurried to my apartment. Then —oh! then, I gave 
loose to my feelings, not by tears and lamentations — these were denied to me; but by —oh 
Gop! I dare not speak of the horrors of that awful night. About midnight I was told that my 
father wasdying. I hurried to his bedside, but it was toolate. He did not recognise me, and 
after a few moments he ceased to breathe. 

‘I will not attempt to describe my situation or what [ suffered. 

‘I left St. Kilda and came directly hither. I made it a stipulated condition with Count VautTrey, 
that he should leave me to myself until the time fixed by my father for the nuptials — nuptials ! 

‘I fear tc tell you where I am going. I know that you area St. Leger, and that you would hasten 
to relieve me. ButI will not be relieved. I too am a St. Leger. 1 have promised that | will wed 
Count Vautrey, and by heaven | will keep my vow. 

‘ How fearlessly I write; but ah! my kinsman, there are times when this iron resolution bends 
and quivers like the pliant reed, and I a very woman, weep and weep until it should seem that I 
had wept my heart away. Oh Gop! whatshall{ do. I wit keep my promise to my father. 
He had a fearful reason for exacting it. 

‘Something mysterious and dark and inexplicable isconnected with all this. But come fate — 
come destiny, the sacrificeis ready. Farewell. ‘Lerza St. Leozr. 


, 


Again at a crisis in my existence did a letter from Leila bring me back 
to myself. There was a certain something about that letter which con- 
veyed the idea to me more forcibly than the former one, that Leila re- 
garded me asa kinsman merely. Strange to say, at this time the 
discovery did not disappoint or grieve me. What had become of those 
enthusiastic feelings which I experienced at St. Kilda? Where were 
the raptures, the ecstasies, the transports which I enjoyed when gazing 
at the sparkling stars from the summit of Hirta, when I thought of Leila 
and Leila only? Again I exclaimed: shall there ever be any thing tan- 

ible in the awful past ? and some fiend whispered in my ear — never / 
and I shuddered and prayed: ‘Oh! notso—not so.’ Butthe letter, 
it served its office. It roused me. It disenchanted me. I read and 
re-read the epistle in hopes that something in it would throw light 
upon her residence. But I looked in vain. I carried it to Theresa 
and asked her advice. Women are so quick-witted in such matters. 

Theresa read the letter carefully, then raised her eyes to mine and 
said: ‘ The case is most pitiable ; how wrong the decision. Do you 
know if she loves somebody 2’ 
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‘I do not.’ 

‘It seems to me that her heart is interested. So passionate; so 
determined. Alas! with such feelings, if she has lived in the world, 
and you say she has, she has been interested. Her heart is occupied. 
I think so.’ 

‘ Why do you think so, Theresa ?’ 

‘How can it be otherwise? Who can resist ordained necessity ? 
It rules every where. Hunger demands food at the point of the 
stiletto — necéssity. Weariness woos the balmy breath of sleep on 
the dizzy height where the slightest misstep should be fatal ; again — 
necessity. The body seeks and must have its accustomed exercise 
or it loses its accustomed strength — necessity yet. And the giant 
passions which inhabit around the soul, they must have scope and ex- 
ercise and food, or they prowl within and ravage and devastate and 
lay waste there. Behold — necessity !’ 

‘ You give strange attributes to your sex.’ 

‘ Attributes!’ exclaimed Theresa, with more warmth than I had 
ever seen her exhibit ; ‘ How dearly does woman pay for all her at- 
tributes. If her mind is strong, it frets and chafes because it is cramped 
down and confined to the narrow sphere which man has chosen to 
allot toit. If alas! her soul is passionate, how surely will it be con- 
sumed within her, or become the subject of injury and abuse. If she 
is loving and trustful, how is she doomed to disappointment or disgust. 
If her heart yearns for the companionship of man, how chilled and 
crushed does that heart become when she finds that man treats her 
as a plaything instead of a companion. If she scorns the trammels 
with which her sex are confined, she encounters misapprehension and 
the severest censure. Rebellious, she is coerced ; submissive, she is 
by turns caressed and trampled upon. To wait and not murmur; 
to expect and not complain; to live and move and have her being, 
as if she lived not, moved not and had no being ; to be sacrificed, to 
suffer, to be silent —is the destiny of woman!’ 

‘Oh! Theresa. Where did you gather such fearful thoughts ?’ 

‘ Here!’ said my companion, laying her hand upon her heart and 
looking at me in her earnest manner, yet just as tranquil, just as com- 
posed as ever. ‘Ido not say that I have experienced,’ she continued, 
‘My spirit teaches me that | speak truth.’ 

‘ But how do you remain so calm always? Why are you never ex- 
cited ? What power do you invoke to maintain such serenity of soul 

‘The power of the soul is resident in itself, it does not need the 
help of human appliances. I seek the aid of the Most Hien to sus- 
tain 27.’ 

‘ Theresa, have you loved ?’ : , ‘ : ‘ 

There —I had asked a question which I had been waiting for an 
opportunity to put ever since I first saw my friend. Twenty times 
at least I had had it on my lips and each time I lacked the courage to 
speak out. NowlLhad spoken. *° ; : ; ; 

‘ Theresa, have you loved?’ What a bold home thrust! Whata 
direct downright not-to-be-escaped interrogatory to one who, when 
she spoke, always uttered truth. , ; ' : 
VOL, XXXIII. 41 
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‘Theresa, have you loved?” The maiden cast her calm blue eye 
upon mine, and its gaze seemed to search my inmost being. In that 
eye I could read little, save perhaps a slight, almost imperceptible, 
look of scorn; no not scorn, but rather an enduring self-relying look 
which at times resembles scorn; her brow appeared broader, her coun- 
tenance nobler; but she did not speak, and in this way we sat looking 
at each other. I had committed myself, and could not recede. I 
repeated the question. 

‘ Have you loved ?’ 

The eye of the maiden changed again ; that strange calm impertuy- 
bable eye; and became almost mournful in its expression, as she ut- 
tered with quiet distinctness — 

‘No!’ 

I took a long, deep breath; perhaps in the course of the conver- 
sation I had unconsciously held my breath ; this would account satis- 
factorily for the relief I experienced, for I did feel relieved. I felt 
reproached too for my rudeness. I hastened to ask forgiveness. 

‘Pardon me, Theresa; it was very uncivil. ButI could not resist 
the impulse.’ 

‘It was not right; but you cannot tease me,’ said Theresa, gently. 
‘Let us speak of your relative. You should do your utmost to save 
her from so dreadful a fate.’ 

‘Do you really think Ishould interfere?’ (I proceeded in the con- 
versation with a light heart.) 

‘I think you should seek your cousin and endeavor to alter her 
decision. When the happiness of a young creature is staked upon 
such a certain issue it seems dreadful to allow it to come to pass. Be- 
hold an opportunity for you to act; set aboutit. See what you can 
do.’ 

Here our conference was interrupted. I retired tomyroom. In 
a short time I had finished three letters; one to my father, one to my 
mother, and one to Hubert Moncrieff. 

In the letter to my father, I asked permission to leave Leipsic and 
make a continental tour, this had been promised to me when [ left 
England, and I ventured to suggest that the time had arrived when 
I could best profit by the permission. 

To my mother I wrote a letter full of questions. I asked for an 
explanation of the singular life which my aunt Alice led; it was 
always a forbidden theme at home. I begged for an account of her 
history. I asked about Wilfred St. Leger, and about Leila, and about 
Laurent de Vautrey. 

To Hubert I wrote, as I suppose, young men usually write to each 
other. I challenged him to come over and accompany me in my travels, 
I gave a glowing description of what we should hear and-see and do. 
I spoke of our friendship, our congeniality of feeling, etc., etc., and 
wound up with a reference to our exciting voyage to St. Kilda. Ina 
postscript, I inquired of Hubert, if he had heard any thing more of 
the Weedallah or his daughter, and in a Nota Bene, I asked, ‘ What of 

Vautrey; did you ever hear any thing farther from him ? 
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After I had despatched these letters, I felt much more at ease. I 
did not doubt that my father would consent to the proposed tour, as 
its advantage was advocated by the Professor, who certified in an 
ample manner to the proficiency I had made as a student. Beside, I 
had nearly attained my majority, in another month I should be one- 
and-twenty ! . . . . 

I waited patiently for answers to the letters. Hubert’s came first. 
Youth best sympathizes with youth. In his epistle, my postscript and 
Nota Bene were first noticed. Hubert had a long story to relate of the 
death of the Weedallah, of the sudden appearance one night of the 
‘beautiful Leila’ at Glencoe, attended only by her servants. Of a 
long conference with the Earl his father, of which he could discover 
nothing ; of her leaving the next day; of his endeavors to ascertain 
(on my account as he assured me) her whereabouts. That he could 
find out nothing, discover nothing except that Margaret, who was ac- 
_quainted with every thing, heaven only knew how, had inadvertently 
spoken of Leila as living at Dresden, that he had affected not to no- 
tice the remark, and had afterward tried to find out something more, 
but in vain. That he knew nothing of Vautrey at all; but rumor 
had associated his name with that of the fair ‘ Leila.’ 

Hubert regretted that he could not join me in my proposed tour, 
but the thing was impossible ; the whole house was in uproar pre- 
paring for two bridals. His sister Margaret was about to wed a young 
English nobleman, and his brother Francis was to be married on the 
same day to the Lady Annie, now sole heiress of Glenross. 

‘So you see,’ continued the letter, ‘the fates keep me here, when 
I had a thousand times rather be away with you. We must bide 
our time ; but we will have a scamper together yet. By the way, 
old Christie often inquires for you. He says ye are a ‘ lad of mickle 
spirit, only a bit whittie-whattieing like; mair the pity, puir fellow.’ 
I will write you again after these confounded—pshaw, I mean 
these happy — bridals are over. Good-bye.’ 

At the bottom of the sheet was traced a single line, in an exquisite- 
ly neat hand, 

‘Do not forget Ella.’ 

How much good that letter did me! How it opened the door to 
my pent-up spirit! How suddenly did it revive all the exciting 
scenes which | witnessed in the Highlands! And how distinctly did 
it bring back the captivating face and form of Ella Moncrieff! Be- 
sides, I learned where Leila was; at least I was not inclined to 
doubt the correctness of the information. 

In a few days letters from home came to hand. I eagerly ran 
over the package. I opened my father’s first, and looked far enough 
to see that my request was granted, and then, without stopping to 
read it, l opened the one from my mother. It was like all her let- 
ters, anxiously affectionate, showing the strong and ever watchful so- 
licitude of parental affection. In reply to my queries the answers were 
brief. She said that no one could account for the malady (so my 
mother termed it) that afflicted the Lady Alice; that in her youth 
she enjoyed all that station, wealth, beauty and a remarkable intellect 
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could bring; that she was universally sought after and courted; but 
she was from childhood possessed of strange eccentricities. Her 
head was filled with plots and adventures, and tales of chivalrous 
deeds. She was always playing some strange part in some strange 
performance. She hated men as a race, or rather she despised them. 
She believed them all to be, without exception, unreliable and cor- 
rupt, and when young took delight in humbling the haughtiest. By 
degrees she excluded herself from the world, until, by habitual in- 
dulgence i in her strange mode of life, she became what she then was. 
There were singular scenes said to have transpired between Wilfred 
St. Leger and her self, and also between her and Wilfred the younger. 
On one occasion, it is said that she plunged a dagger into the father, 
declaring that he should die rather than disgrace his name, which 
came near proving fatal; and that on another occasion she threatened 
the son with alike vengance, unless he abandoned his irregular course 
of life. ‘That Wilfred the younger was the father of Leila St. Leger, 
about whom [ had inquired, and of whom she could tell me nothing ; 
except that her father was dead, and Leila was living with a relative 
somewhere on the continent; that she was to marry the Count de 
Vautrey, of whom she knew very little; that when a small boy he 
had spent a few weeks at Bertold castle, in company with one of 
her kinsmen, a Moncrieff; that the child at that early age inspired 
every one with aversion, not to say hatred towards him. She knew 
nothing of his residence. . 

My vague associations connected with this man were not mere 
dreams after all, said I to myself, as I finished reading the letter. 
Strange that in my infancy he should have been for a season under 
the same roof with me, and that we should have met as we did, and — 
and—conjecture with its shapeless, unformed images began to fill 
my brain, and I was fast sinking into a mazy revery, when I remem- 
bered that my father’s letter remained unread. I took it up, and as 
it is short, I will give it to the reader. 


‘My Dear Son: I consent to your proposed tour, and am satisfied, from what I learn from 
the good doctor, with your proficiency while at Leipsic. As you are now a man, and are hence- 
forth to think and act for yourself, I have no wish to fetter or restrain you. I have no fear that 
you will forget your sense of accountability to Almighty Gop, or the claims of conscience. 
For I have confidence in your principles, and in your uprightness of character. Enclosed you 
will find a bill of exchange upon ——_—— for £ —— and a letter of credit upon the same house 
unlimited. Your mother writes by this post. I pray Gon’s blessing to rest upon you. 

From your affectionate father, 


Guy H. 8. St. LeGer. 
P. 8.—Trust no Frenchman — believe in no French woman. France has been a curse to our 
nation, and Frenchmen and French women a curse to our family.’ G. H. 8. Sr. L. 


If ever captive felt lightness of heart when his chains were struck 
off and he set at liberty, after breathing for a season the noisome at- 
mosphere of a dungeon; if ever convalescent was cheered by the 
pleasant sunlight and the refreshing breeze, after the confinement of 
a long and dangerous sickness; if ever mariner, tempest-tossed for 
months, hailed with transport the sight of the green earth, then did I 
feel lightness of heart, then was, 1 cheered, then transported, at the 
prospect of this change of life! How the blood went galloping 
through my veins! ‘I will pack up to-day: I will set off to-morrow. 
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Now for life! Ha! Pleasure, I will grasp you yet! Change, no- 
velty, new scenes, new actions. Freedom, ay, freedom !— freedom 
for any thing. Away! By Heaven, I will shut out every thing but 
this present purpose! I will live a while without the interference of 
that surly make-weight that hangs like lead about my heart. Up 
and out into life! Already is my appetite sharpened for adventure ; 
already do a thousand tumultuous thoughts crowd upon me. 

‘Italy! Italy! I shall see thy soft skies; I shall revel in thy clas- 
sic groves, O, Tuscany! I shall wander through thy imposing ruins, 
Eternal City ! 

‘Spain! Spain !—how sweet the anticipation of thy beauties! 
Already do I see thy sunny plains and thy stately palm-groves, thy 
orange-walks and thy delicious gardens. Hark! I hear the soft 
music of the evening guitar. Hark again!—the tinkling of the 
muleteer’s bell greets my ear. ’T is evening ; the maidens of Anda- 
lusia are on the balconies, listening to the impassioned serenade. I 
come! Icome! Soon will I behold this birth-place of passion, this 
home of love! 

‘What if the heart grow cold !—what if the cheek wrinkle and 
the eye become dim? Youth, youth, let me but enjoy ye! Give 
me but the experience of joy, passion, love, jealousy, hate ; let me see 
beauty and call it mine; let me put forth my hand and clutch what 
looks so bright and glittering ; baubles they may be, but let me clutch 
them. Let me see and know and feel, instead of taking it upon 
trust, what doth and what doth not perish with the using; then ap- 
proach, ye ministers of fate, and do your worst upon me!’ 

In the midst of a rhapsody which I attempt now to describe, the 
door opened gently and Theresa Von Hofrath entered the room. 
The fever-current of passion was calmed; the exciting visions of 
pleasure dissolved apace; only my heart continued to beat quickly 
as before, yet with a heavier pulsation. The letters lay before me ; 
I was standing gazing at them. Theresa came a few steps toward 
me and stopped. I advanced to meet her. 

‘I have got letters from home at last.’ 

‘And can you go?’ asked Theresa. 

‘re 

‘Qh, how happy am I to hear it! Now all will be well: And 
you can go ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

Theresa’s countenance actually lighted up with happiness; her 
whole manner changed ; she was almost enthusiastic in her hopes 
forme. Itseemed as if I had never half appreciated her. A strange 
feeling oppressed me; I came near bursting into tears. By the way, 
I never could account satisfactorily for the peculiar moods that at 
times come overus. There is a subtle spirit within, which suddenly, 
unexpectedly acts upon the instant. baffling and contradicting and 
defying all form, all habit, all rule and all philosophy ; some remnant 
of some brighter period of the soul, vindicating by its potency the 
hypothesis of a time anterior, when form and habit and rule and phi- 
losophy were —zot / 
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While I stood oppressed by strange feelings, Theresa had left the 


room. 


In two days I was ready to quit Leipsic. I was to go in to town 
in the evening, to be ready for the Schnell-post, which started the 


next morning. The Professor insisted upon accompanying me to 
the hotel. : : 


Yes, every thing was ready, and with my cloak across my arm, I 
turned to meet Theresa, who was coming to the door. I tock her 
hand; a cheerful ‘Good-by!’ passed my lips; it was reéchoed by 


her. The Professor had reached the carriage, and I hastened to 
join him. . 


I did not look back to see Theresa again ! 


FRIEND. 


EORGIANA M. BYKFS 


O tovine friend of sunny hours, 
Friend too of darker days, 

The grief that mourns for thee is dumb, 
Powerless to speak thy praise : 

It cannot be that sods are prest 
Upon thy coffin-lid, 

And thy bright presence in the grave 
Forever more lies hid! 


Oh! when before was thought of grief 
With thought of thee allied? 

Or what the wo that could not find 
Some solace at thy side ? 

O joyous, loving, hopeful, true! 
The sun-shine thou hast given 

To many a lone and weary path 
Now marks thy track to heaven. 


Ah! what a throng of memories 
Start ata name so dear! 
Too bright, too radiant a train 
To circle round a bier! 
Our star-lit hours beneath the elms 
Of thine ancestral home, 
The murmurs of those waving boughs, 
How like a wail they come! 


Scenes of the past! bloom-laden trees, 
Glad birds on glancing wing, 

And a young spirit revelling « 
In the bright burst of spring: 

And thy delight when woodland haunts 
Glowed in autumnal prime; 

Oh! must thy life no Autumn know, 
Smitten in Summer-time ? 


Norwich, Conn. 


* Mary, wife of Wrrtiam B 





B ut Autumn’s work on thee was done ; 
Mellowed, and gently riven 

From earthly life’s too keen excess, 
And early ripe for Heaven, 

Few of earth's woes for thee sufficed : 
Spirit in rare accord, 

With all earth’s choicest harmonies, 
Thy home is with the Lorp! 


Yet, while the open portals wait, 
And angel-voices, not unknown, 
Give thee glad welcome, lingering yet, 
Thine ear hears but our moan ; 
Lingering with words of loving cheer, 
Unselfish to the end, 
Mindful, amid the dews of death, 
Of message to thy friend : 


Lingering, to leave in infant hearts 
A tender, haunting tone, 

The sole memorial of a love 
Henceforth for them unknown; 

Lingering with filial heart, to clasp 
The bowed forms of the old, 

And cast one gleam of Paradise 
Back on their landscape cold : 


It were deep wrong to love like thine, 
Wrong to thy latest prayer, 

To yield thy gentle ministries 
No hold on our despair : 

Guide us, ye angels of her way, 
Twin-spirits, Horr and Love, 

And thou, O Farru, in death her stay, 
On to her home above! 


BRIsTou, Ese., of New-Haven, Conn 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


THe Nortu-AmericaN Review for the April Quarter. Boston: C. C. Lirrte and James 

Brown. New-York: C. 8. Francis aNp Company. 

Tuere are ten articles proper in the present number of the ‘ North American,’ 
including a cluster of five briefer ‘Critical notices.’ They are upon the following 
subjects: ‘The Men and Brutes of South Africa ;) Caannine on Etherization in 
Childbirth ; ‘ The Empire of Brazil; ‘ Anruon’s Cicero and Tacitus; En.ert’s 
‘ Women of the Revolution ;) Moretu’s History of Philosophy ? ‘The Female Poets 
of America; ‘ Pronunciation of the Latin Language ;’ ‘ Ancient Monuments in 
America; and ‘ Mrs. Sicourney’s Poems.’ The two papers first named above are in 
matter and spirit varied and interesting, and but for a lack of the requisite space we 
should be glad to make good our opinion by liberal extracts, which we indicated in 
pencil as we read them. The article upon the two Latin works of Dr. Anruon is 
written with premeditated severity, and brings charges of plagiarism, assumption and 
err, against that eminent scholar, which we cannot doubt will elicit an early response 
at the hands of the Professor. Mrs. Exxevr’s ‘ Women of the Revolution,’ heretofore 
cordially commended in these pages, receives the warm eulogiums of the reviewer. 
We were struck with the force and felicity of these opening remarks: ‘ Considering 
how highly every age has prized the history and biography of previous times, it is mat- 
ter of surprise that there are not always found those who systematically record pass- 
ing events and delineate living characters. Fame is, indeed, in a good degree, an 
affair of distance. It is difficult for friends, associates, or contemporaries to be sure that 
actions or events, which arise from the present condition of things, will seem as im- 
portant to posterity as to those who have an immediate interest in the emergencies 
which gave them birth. But the desire to know what has been done and said by those 
who have gone before us — who helped to prepare the world for the coming of our 
day — is so universal, and we are so often vexed to think we know so little, that it 
seems wonderful that mere sympathy should not lead us to prepare pleasant things of 
this sort for the people whose pioneers we are. How delicious are the bits of private 
history now and then fished up from the vast sea of things forgotten! How we pounce 
upon some quaint diary, some old hoard of seemingly insignificant letters, some enlight- 
ening passage in an old author, who little suspected his blunt quill of playing the part 
of an elucidator of history! What could repay the world for the withdrawal from its 
knowledge of the straight-forward fibs of Sir Joun Manpevitte, illustrative as they 
are of the state of general credulity in his day? Or of Pery’s Diary, or Horace 
Wanrote’s, or Madame de Seviane’s letters, or Bozzy’s inestimable jottings?’? In 
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the paper upon ‘ The Female Poets of America’ are considered some of the principal 
writers mentioned in the volumes of Miss Caro~tine May, Reap, and Griswo.p. 
‘The review is written in a kindly spirit, and its praise, if somewhat universal, is not 
given without general discrimination. Mr. E. G. Squier’s work on the ancient west- 
ern monuments is highly commended and liberally quoted from ; and Mrs. SicourNEY 
receives at the hands of the ‘ North American’ a notice which does justice to her fine 
moral and religious poetry. ‘Taken as a whole, the present number of our venerable 
American Quarterly well sustains a reputation which is the growth of half a century. 


300K OF THE Hupson. Collected from the various Works of DrepricH KNICKERBOCKER, 
Edited by Grorrrey Crayon. In one volume. pp.215. New-York: G. P. Putnam. 


Mr. Irvine, in a brief introduction to the very handsome and portable little volume 
before us, tells us that owing, as he does, many of his pleasant Hudson river associa- 
tions to information derived in his youth from the venerable KnickersBockeEr, he has 
thought that it would be an acceptable homage to that venerable shade to collect in 
one book all that he has written concerning the river which he loved so well. ‘ It oc- 
curred to me, also,’ adds Mr. Crayon, ‘that such a volume might form an agreeable 
and instructive hand-book to all intelligent and inquiring travellers about to explore 
the wonders and beauties of the Hudson.’ Surely our author is not mistaken in this ; 
for a more delightful steam-boat or rail-road companion could not possibly be found, 
than this book will be to the voyager on, or traveller along the Hudson. Among other 
sketches, we find here the admirable story, written by Mr. Irvine for these pages, of 
‘ The Guests from Gibbet-Island,’ and the inimitable narrative of ‘ WoLrerr WEBBER, 
or Golden Dreams,’ from the latter of which let us take a single characteristic passage, 
describing Werzser’s young daughter and her lover: 


> 

‘Hrs daughter was gradually growing to maturity ; and all the world knows that when daugh- 
ters begin to ripen no fruit nor flower requires so much looking after. I have no talent at 
describing female charms, else fain would I depict the progress of this little Dutch beauty. How 
her blue eyes grew deeper and deeper, and her cherry lips redder and redder; and how she 
ripened and ripened, and rounded and rounded in the opening breath of sixteen summers, until, 
in her seventeenth spring, she seemed ready to burst out of her bodice, like a half-blown rose- 
bud. 

‘ Ah, well-a-day ! could I but show her as she was then, tricked out on a Sunday morning. in 
the hereditary finery of the old Dutch clothes-press, of which her mother had confided to her 
the key. The wedding-dress of her grandmother, modernized for use, with sundry ornaments 
handed down as heirloomsin the family. Her pale brown hair smoothed with buttermilk in flat 
waving lines on each side of her fair forehead. The chain of yellow virgin gold, that encircled 
her neck; the little cross, that just rested at the entrance of a soft valley of happiness, as if it 
would sanctify the place. 'The —but, pooh! —it is not for an old man like me to be prosing 
about female beauty ; suffice it to say, Amy had attained her seventeenth year. Long since had 
her sampler exhibited hearts in couples desperately transfixed with arrows, and true lovers’ 
knots worked in deep-blue silk ; and it was evident she began to languish for some more inte- 
resting occupation than rearing of sunflowers or pickling of cucumbers. 

‘ At this critical period of female existence, whence, when the heart within a damsel’s bosom, 
like its emblem, the miniature which hangs without, is apt to be engrossed by a single image, a 
new visitor began to make his appearance under the roof of WoLFrRT WEBBER. This was 
Dink WALDRON, the only son of a poor widow, but who could boast of more fathers than any 
lad in the province ; for his mother had had four husbands, and this only child, so that though 
born in her last wedlock, he might fairly claim to be the tardy fruit of along course of cultiva- 
tion. This son of four fathers united the merits and the vigor of allhissires. If he had nota 
great family before him, he seemed likely to have a great one after him; for you had only to look 
at the fresh bucksome youth. to see that he was formed to be the founder of a mighty race. 

‘This youngster gradually became an intimate visitor of the family. He talked little, but he 
satlong. He filled the father’s pipe when it was empty, gathered up the mother’s knitting-nee- 
dle or ball of worsted when it fell to the ground; stroked the sleek coat of the tortoise-shell 
eat, and replenished the tea-pot for the daughter from the bright copper kettle that sang before 
the fire. All these quiet little offices may seem of trifling import; but when true love is trans- 
lated into Low Dutch, it is in this way thatit eloquently expresses itself. They were not lost 
upon the WEBBER family. The winning youngster found marvellous favor in the eyes of the 
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mother ; the tortoise-shell cat, albeit the most staid and demure of her kind, gave indubitable 
signs of approbation of his visits; the tea-kettle seemed to sing out a cheering note of welcome 
at his approach; and if thesly glances of the daughter might be rightly read, as she sat bridling 
and dimpling, and sewing by her mother’s side, she was not a whit behind Dame WEBBER, or 
grimalkin, or the tea-kettle, in good will.’ 










































Well, well —‘ we say nothing ;’ but if any of our oldish readers can peruse this, 
and not think of being ‘ carried back’ to their younger days, why then ‘ they are not 
the persons we took them for,’ and we ‘ hold it meet that we shake hands and part.’ 
Good as ‘ Wolfert Webber’ is, it is no better than the seven kindred sketches, some of 
them already ‘ married to all coming generations,’ which keep it company in this time- 
ly-issued volume. 


Foot-PRInTs. 





By R. H. Stopparp. pp. 48. New-York: SPALDING AND SHEPARD. 


Here now is a young man, and a young writer, who will soon make himself favora- 
bly known to a wide circle of readers. In the first place, we cannot help thinking 
that he writes because he cannot help it. His effusions seem to us to be the outpour- 
ing of natural thoughts in spontaneous verse. He observes well, moreover, and is 
really a faithful limmer of nature. Our readers will remember some graceful and 
pleasing lines upon ‘ Harley River,’ which were contributed by Mr. Sropparp to the 
KNICKERBOCKER, and which we are glad to find included in the little pamphlet 
volume before us. They afford a fair example of the faithfulness with which he 
transfers natural pictures to the printed page. We would ask the reader’s attention 
to the following lines, descriptive of several of the writer’s family pets: 
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BESS. Sin, and sorrow, and despair ; i 

y : Making, with her angel-face, i 

‘*A uitTLe child, a limber elf, ‘ A sunshine in a shady place.’ ie 
Singing, dancing to herself,’ Pe 

Through the live-long summer day, ty ; 

In nooks and places far away. ‘JOR. ig 

Now inthe forest, up the trees, HF 

Rocking, swinging in the breeze, ‘ A LITTLE youngster, five years old i ' 

Scattering dew from off the spray, A seaniah meadveits free le bold, 2 fe ; 

On her face — anon away, i 
In a race with barking Tray; ing mischief all the d , 
Shaking her tresses to the wind, : Btoeling Gusanatadanetenion. 1 
Shouting, scampering o'er the plain ; Looking as his een were dim, ho 

Through the wavy meadow-grass, And the ivory-headed cane i ' 

Up the hill and down again. And the wig of Uncle Trim; ih } 
In the green-edged garden-walks, Strutting with a manly stride, h 
With a wreath of roses crowned, Mocking, imitating him; i 
Scaring from the flowers the bold , y 


Romping in the shady nooks, 
With our darling little Bess ; 
Peering over WiLLy’s books, 
Feigning deepest studiousness ; 
Grave as a master in his school — 
Sitting on his little stool 
By our stately 'BEL, be sure, 
Staid and sober and demure; 
Making faces unaware, 
Climbing Rutn’s or Mother’s chair, 
Tickling, letting down their hair ; 
Dropping with a merry shout, 
Laughing, chasing Kate about— 
Scampering from room to room, 
Hiding in the curtained gloom — 


Angry bees, with belts of gold; 
Chasing butterflies around : 

Tired of this, in the house she ’!1 lurk, 

And busy herself with knitting work ; 

And hide away in a quiet nook, 

And sit for hours with a picture-book ; 

Nodding, falling asleep at last, 
Murmuring in her sleep 

Of past delight, as a red-lipped shell, 
On shore, of the sounding deep. 
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‘A pleasant thing, a spirit bright, 
Full of gladness and delight ; 
A little angel — strayed away 
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Tricksy, frolicksome and gay, 
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From the walls of Heaven — at play ; In the corners dim and dark 

Flying through its pearléd gate Huddling, crouching in the shade, 
After Morning’s pomp and state; By his shuffling feet at last a 
Wandering to a world of care, | And his smiothered laugh betrayed.’ “ 


Now take the following, and observe, please, the little touches of natural pathos, H 
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not unlike those of Dickens, in his sketch of ‘ Tiny Tim,’ which pervade the picture 
of the deformed little boy : 


‘Wii is an innocent child, When Jor and the neighbor lads, 
With a full, great, earnest eye; A merry troop, are at play, 
Where the tears do gush and start He looks on, sad for a time, 
Without a reason why: With a sigh, and limps away ; 
A fountain of pity his heart, Seeking some quiet nook, 
Whose waters are never dry ; Far from noise and folly, 
A thin and hectic cheek, To read a religious book 
A voice gentle and meek, Or weep in melancholy. 
Tremulous, soft and shy, 
As he were afraid to speak. ‘Poor Wiity! he seems to me 
Out of his sphere, below ; 
‘Wt ty is lame, but he, Pining away like a bird of the South 
Dear heart! doth never complain ; In a region of ice and snow ; 
He sits sometimes for hours, A rare exotic, far 
With a look of sorrow and pain, From its native clime away, 
Dreamy and sad and mute, Transplanted in cold, ungenial soil, 
Surveying his shrunken foot. And withering day by day.’ 


We shall keep an eye upon Mr. Stopparp ; for we are well assured that he has 
that within him which will yet win for him an honorable repute in the world of 
poetry. We may be pardoned perhaps for advising him to avoid hasty publication, 
and to prune and revise carefully before giving his lucubrations to the public. This, 
with the study of good models, from the golden age of English poetical literature, can- 
not but prove beneficial. We commend his little venture to the hearts of our readers. 


REPORT OF THE Directors OF THE NEw-YorK AND ERIE Rarzi-Roap Company to the Stock- 
holders, in March, 1849. pp. 40. New-York: SNowDEN. 


Ir all our readers could have been, as we have been, over the New-York and Erie 
Rail-Road to its present temporary termination at Binghamton ; if they could see, as 
we have seen, with admiration and a surprise that rose at times to a sense of sub- 
limity, the awful difficulties of nature which have been boldly met and triumphantly 
conquered in the construction of this great work; they would appreciate as we do, 
and acquire an interest in, the apparently dry details of a mere rail-road report like 
this before us. The ‘ interest’ of which we speak is not in our case at all a pecuniary 
one, since not a dollar of this rail-road stock ever found its way to our pocket ; it is 
the interest which is derived from seeing the results of a far-reaching forecast, once 
unappreciated, if not ridiculed, made palpable to every observer; from beholding the 
fruition of well-directed enterprise, vigorously prosecuted, which has silenced doubt, 
and placed that which was deemed visionary beyond the reach of cavil or gainsaying. 
The present is the first full and detailed report which has been issued by the Company 
since five years ago; although the stockholders and the public have from time to time 
been kept well advised, by requisite statements, of the general condition of the work. 
The increased expenditure, over too small estimates, we believe has occasionally cre- 
ated some dissatisfaction in the minds of stockholders ; but not so with those of them 
who have had opportunity attentively to examine the great natural barriers which 
have been met and overcome. Take for example the heavy rock and earth excava- 
tions, the deep ravines filled in with embankments and high massive walls, which 
were required to pass the Shawangunk mountain ; the large and expensive bridges, 
the miles after miles cut deep in the face of precipitous rocky bluffs on the Delaware, 
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with high retaining walls and abutments in massive masonry ; and above all, take 
that portion of the road which traverses the high lands between the Delaware and 
Susquehanna rivers, through deep cuts, over ravines, along expensive culverts and 
heavy embankments, until you reach the ‘ Cascade Bridge,’ constructed over a chasm 
one hundred and eighty feet in depth, with one span of two hundred and seventy-five 
feet in length ; and a little farther on, mark well the ‘ Starucca viaduct,’ which carries 
the road, at an elevation of a hundred feet, over eighteen massive stone piers and 
arches, of the most imposing architecture, erected at a cost of three hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars. These are works of which the state, nay, the nation, may 
well be proud. The cost of the road, however, although large in the aggregate, is 
nevertheless proved in the report before us to be small, when its great length is taken 
into account, and its cost per mile is compared with other rail-roads. The earnings 
of the road are increasing every year; in some instances by more than thirty per 
cent. ‘The road has now reached a point,’ says the report, ‘ where the business to 
be derived from the country on either side of it for hundreds of miles is exposed to 
little or no competition. Every year will widen and expand the area of country that 
will be dependent upon it for a communication with the city of New-York ; and the 
business of the wide extent of country bordering on the Delaware and Susquehanna 
rivers will tend to this road as certainly as the numerous tributary streams of that 
whole region flow to and unite with those rivers. By assuming the same ratio of in- 
crease that has resulted from the small additions to this road in 1847 and 1848, the 
addition of a hundred and twenty-seven miles will produce more than one million of 
dollars as the gross earnings of the road to Binghamton.’ The following paragraph 


we take from the close of the report. It is based upon irrefragable arguments, pre- 
viously adduced : 


‘THs road, when completed, will be the longest line under one management in this or pro- 
bably any other country, and will command the trade of a larger area or district, which by its 
natural position will be dependant upon it, than any other, and without any serious competi- 
tion. It runs along the southern border of this state and the northern border of Pennsylvania 
for a distance of nearly four hundred miles, commanding the trade, by its natural position, for 
a distance of thirty to fifty miles in width on each side. The numerous rail-roads, to say no- 
thing of the plank-roads and turnpikes now constructed or in process of construction, termi- 
nating on this road throughout its whole length, and extending far back into the interior, will 
be so many valuable tributaries to the business of the main line; and when constructed, will 
amount in the aggregate to more than the whole length of the road from Piermont to Lake 
Erie. When extended to Lake Erie, carried as it will be through a country the resources of 
which are but partially developed, it will draw to it by its position the trade and business of 
an area of country nearly as large as the whole of New-England. No one, upon a careful ex- 
amination, can doubt that this road must upon its completion be as profitable, if not more pro- 
fitable, to its stockholders than any other rail-road in our country. And when we farther take 
into consideration the fact, that with one terminus of this road in this city, or in other words, 
upon the Atlantic, and the other on the great lakes, the commerce and business of which 
alreedy approximate in amount to that of all our foreign commerce, and ere enlarging every 
year with the rapid increase of population bordering on the shores of these vast inland seas, 
no doubt can be entertained of the profitableness and value of this road to the stockholders 
and the public.’ 


We cannot take leave of this report without rendering a just tribute to the untiring 
energy and well-directed efforts of the chief officers of the Company. ‘To personal 
business talents and unswerving devotion to the interests of the road, the President, 
Bensamin Lover, Esq., has added the ability to perceive, in the selection of his asso- 
ciates in council and in action, kindred qualities with those which have made himself 
so acceptable to the stockholders, and so favorably known to all who have an interest 
and a pride in the construction of this magnificent work. We believe it will be con- 


ceded that no similar work in this country, in all its departments, is better ‘ officered’ 
than the New-York and Erie Rail-Road. 





































































































EDITOR’S TABLE. 


INTERNATIONAL Art-Uniton.— We like to see emulation in all good and tasteful 
matters; and the success of the ‘ American Art-Union,’ now so well patronized, 
would seem to have led to the establishment of a somewhat kindred institution, the 


particulars of which are set forth by a capable correspondent in the subjoined com- 
munication. 


atid Ep. KNICKERBOCEER. 

‘My pear Crark: It is so great a privilege to be permitted to hold intercourse 
with the readers of the Knickersocker, that I never presume to intrude unless I 
really have something to say. The last time we foregathered I had some musical 
opinions to propound, which were then speculations, but are now history ; and since 
in my metropolitan peregrinations the growth and development of the fine arts is the 
subject that most nearly interests my inner sense, I have now a few words to say 
about pictures. As to home-criticism, or remarks upon the paintings of our own 
artists, whom we shake hands with and touch our hats to every day, that is far too 
delicate a matter for me to meddle with. The‘ old masters,’ too, are quite out of my 
parish. It is true that I have ‘ travelled’ a ‘ few ; but unfortunately it has been in 
the wrong direction for the cultivation of my critical taste in any thing but cat-fish, 
niggers and high-pressure steamboats. However, since my return to these ‘ diggings,’ 
I have occasionally turned up an hour or so to devote to the study of arts ; and so far 
as enthusiasm in their cause, and an utter devotion to the beautiful in every form, 
from a belle in Broadway to the last spiral wreath of cloud that melts in the rosy 
alchemy of sunset, can qualify me for speaking, I claim a right to be heard. 

‘Of course you know all about the ‘ International Art-Union,’ established by the 
individual enterprise of those public-spirited Frenchmen, Gourit, Visert anp Com- 
pany, the great Parisian picture-dealers and print-publishers. ‘The plan is the same 
as that of the German, English and American Art-Unions, which, by being permitted 
and patronized by magistrates, clergymen and legislators, is tacitly admitted not to 
violate any law of strict morality, notwithstanding that the prizes purchased for the 
subscribers out of the surplus funds accruing after the Annual Engraving has been 
paid for, are distributed by lot. " The reason of this is very evident ; because clergy- 
men, magistrates, legislators and editors—who are the oracles of Jaw and public 
opinion — are all deeply sensible of the fact that every picture, every engraving, every 
statue, bust or statuette, in marble, alabaster, porcelain, bronze or plaster, that repre- 
sents in a permanent form ever so small a segment of the eternal outline of beauty 
which flows and undulates throughout all Gop’s universe, is an apostle of Gop’s love, 
and a monitor of purity, chastity, virtue and holiness to the heart of man. Indeed, 
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it is begining to be more and more widely admitted by the wise and good, that if 
mankind in childhood and youth could be constantly surrounded by the beautiful forms 
and harmonious breathings of painting, sculpture, architecture and music, and could 
at the same time receive a corresponding treatment of love, affection and sympathy 
from parents, friends, relatives and associates, the necessity for terror and punishment 
would totally disappear from among men. What a glorious thought to the painter, 
the sculptor, the architect, the musician, the poet, that he is contributing, ever so 
little, to the hastening of that time when love and beauty shall be the guide of action 
and the rule of life; when the world shall be converted, by the conjoined efforts of 
man with his brother, into a paradise, and society shall begin to realize the promised 
millennium on earth ! 

‘ But let us talk a little about the ‘ International Art-Union’ and the beautiful pic- 
tures which adorn the walls of its free gallery. They are from what is called ‘ the 
modern French and German schools’ of art, whose peculiar merits are very different 
frorh ours and from each other. In the French we find wonderful harmony and force 
of coloring, exquisite finish of costume and accessories, and a general tone of subdued 
and well-bred elegance, which can only result from a thorough study and analysis of 
the mechanism of art and the laws of physical beauty. The composition of the 
French pictures is generally exaggerated and dramatic, and its defect is a want of 
sincerity and spiritualness. The artists of modern France deserve the highest credit 
for the faithfulness with which they finish their work, and the integrity with which 
they fulfil the conditions of its sentiment and situation. Nor are they destitute, per- 
haps, of true spirituality ; but the conventional restraints which the fear of ridicule, 
the only fear to which a Frenchman is susceptible, has reduced the whole nation, too 
frequently prevent their artists from expressing those wild and startling thoughts, 
those electric, cometary inspirations, which wander invisibly through space, and only 
now and then flash into light as they come in contact with the soul of a daring genius. 

‘The German school is the antithesis of the French. Cold and monotonous, 
almost gray, in color, subdued and unconscious of effect in composition, and entirely 
destitute of those gorgeous attractions which arrest the eye and predispose the judg- 
ment to favor, the works of the great German masters seize instantaneously upon 
the soul with supernatural power. In the presence of such deep and fervent inspira- 
tion, such terrible sincerity of conviction and purpose, as are concentrated upon their 
canvass, you feel that it would be sacrilege to stop to quarrel with details. You 
accept at once the immortal truths that inspired the painter's heart and toil, and re- 
main spell-bound before the manifestation of a sphere beaming high up between you 
and heaven. 

‘There is another class of pictures — small cabinet paintings and interiors, repre- 
senting every-day characters and scenes in common life—in which the Germans 
have always excelled all other nations. The life-likeness, the distinctness of detail 
combining to produce unity of effect, the individuality of expression and diversity of 
feature in a small space, by which many of these German cabinet pictures are charac- 
terized, is quite incredible to one who is only accustomed to the crude composition 
and feeble effects of our own and the English cabinet painters. One of the most 
exquisite specimens of the cabinet painting of modern Germany is the ‘ Children 
leaving School,’ by WaLpMULLER, now the property of the International Art-Union, 
and to be distributed to some fortunate member of that institution at its first annual 
drawing, in December next. The excellences of this picture are so remarkable, and 
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of so high a grade, that they are instantly and universally acknowledged, as well by 
the experienced connoisseur and the accomplished artist as by the uneducated and in- 
different. Children, and especially girls, who are taken to the Gallery, never fail to 
arrest their heedless romping through the rooms when they arrive in front of this pic- 
ture, nor to give expression to their admiration in accents of passionate delight. ‘The 
anxious, care-worn, yet noble and intellectual expression of the teacher, his fore-finger 
raised high in admonition to his riotous and tumultuous charge, who tumble head- 
over-heels down the dark stairway of the crumbling old school-house into the broad 
and glorious summer sunshine, like a mountain stream leaping from a forest cavern 
into the rejoicing plain ; the venerable and benevolent grandfather whose eager and 
child-like love would not suffer him to wait at home the return of his dear little play- 
mates, but has driven him hobbling forth to meet them with outstretched arms at the 
first instant of their escape from prison; the harum-scarum throng of little people, 
their life-like faces absolutely beaming with the joy of slaves set free, here and there 
broken by the frown of a sulky one, the contest of a couple of the pugnacious, or the 
touching sight of a sister imploring impunity from a big Woy for her little brother ; 
these are all so many episodes in rural life, actually transpiring and living before us. 
This remarkable picture was purchased from the painter by the International Art- 
Union for twelve hundred dollars. : 

‘Of the modern French religious school of painting, the International Art-Union is 
in possession of one of the acknowledged chefs d’euvre, in the ‘ Christ Dead’ of Ary 
Scuerrer. The ‘Christus Consolator,’ through the very perfect engraving of that 
great work by Dupont, and other reproductions in a similar style of many of his other 
master-pieces, have made the name and fame of Ary ScueErrer as well known among 
the connoisseurs of this country as that of Da Vincr or Perueino. The ‘ Christ 
Dead’ is, however, the only original picture from his hand ever brought to the Uni- 
ted States ; and if the Institution of which I am writing had done nothing else for 
the cause of art than the importation of this picture, it would deserve the warmest 
gratitude and most cordial encouragement of every enlightened American. This pic- 
ture strikingly exhibits the peculiar cold, grey coloring and sketchy execution which 
characterize some of the sublimest achievements of the religious pencil. Indeed, it 
has always seemed to me that there is something in the idea of elaborate finish, of hand- 
ling and well-studied contrasts of color so generally admired, that is absolutely imper- 
tinent and sacrilegious in a picture representing the sublimest passages in the life and 
death of the Saviour. It is a subject which the true artist must ever approach with 
a species of trembling awe ; and, conscious of the utter impotence of his art, if he 
have enough of earnestness and power of genius to impart to the canvass some faint 
reflex of the humble worship that pervades his soul, his reward and his triumph are 
great indeed. This appears to have been fully felt by Scuerrer ; and the sublime 
expression which he has known how to communicate to the serene and super-humanly 
lovely countenance of the GoDHEAD in mortal death ; the convulsive, absorbing agony 
of the bereaved mother, tearing from the marble jaws of the sepulchre the corpse of 
her only son and pressing it to her bosom ; the holy sorrow and angelic sympathy ex- 
pressed in the beautiful faces of her companions ; are all the elements he has invoked 
in his appeal to the heart of the spectator. And they are enough! They thrill the 
frame with a fearful shudder; they stop the blood in the heart; they arrest for a mo- 
ment the tide of life, and suspend the soul of the beholder in the spiritual atmosphere 
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which they enclose. We feel that we are on sacred ground; and an image of the 
dead yet everliving Repeemer becomes from that instant forever fixed in the heart. 

‘I have left myself no room to speak of the fifty or sixty lighter pictures in the 
gallery of this new institution, comprising originals of various degrees of merit by 
Paut Dexarocue, Court, LANDELLE, GRONLAND, MULLER, etc., nor of the exquisite 
and surpassing beauty of the eight or ten ‘ pastels’ by Brocuart. These latter are 
obnoxious to the accusation of insipidity of expression and exuberance of drawing ; 
the faces of young girls of fourteen being generally accompanied with developments 
of form which only exist in the fully-matured woman. But in point of brilliancy of 
color, gorgeous effects of costume and delicacy of the flesh tints, these pictures have 
never been approached by any modern artist with whose works I am acquainted. 
Among the other pictures worthy of especial note are the ‘ Belle of the Belles,’ and 
the ‘Seraglio Window,’ by Court; the ‘ Joy’ and ‘ Sorrow,’ (companion-pieces,) by 
LanvELLE ; the ‘ Goddess of Liberty,’ by Mutier, and a head of our Saviour, by 
Paut Detarocne. Fora knowledge of these, and the other works in this choicely- 
selected and admirable Gallery, I must refer the reader to his own eyes and the 
catalogue. ‘ Yours, very truly, 

718 Broadway, April, 1849. ‘G 


G. G. Fosrzr.’ 


Gossip with Reapers AND CorresponpDENTs. — Just been reading the first ‘ Part’ 
of Butwer’s new work of ‘ The Caxtons. ‘There is a great deal of good descriptive 
writing in it, but the old gentleman, the father of the hero, is at times a sad bore ; 
with his lame duck, and learned twaddle upon themes which one can easily see are 
‘dragged in by ear and horn’ to illustrate the varied knowledge of the author. But 
on almost every page of the work there will be found little clusters of terse sentences, 
in which there is sometimes a world of meaning. Observe the following: ‘ What- 
ever in truth makes a man’s heart warmer and his soul purer is a belief, not a know- 
ledge. Proof is a handcuff—belief is a wing. A religious man doesn’t want to 
reason about his religion ; religion is not mathematics. Religion is to be felt, not 
proved. There are a great many things in the religion of a good man which are not 
in the catechism.’ Here is a bit of good advice to the morning sluggard: ‘I was 
always an early riser: happy the man whois! Every morning, day comes to him 
with a virgin’s love, full of bloom and purity and freshness. The youth of nature is 
contagious, like the gladness of a happy child. I doubt if any man can be called 
‘old’ so long as he is an early riser, and an early walker. And oh, youth! — take 
my word for it— youth in dressing-gown and slippers, dawdling over breakfast at 
noon, is a very decrepit, ghastly image of that youth which sees the sun blush over 
the mountains and the dews sparkle upon blossoming hedge-rows!’ Remark this pie- 
ture of setting out in a fast family-coach called ‘The Sun,’ which had lately been 
set up for the convenience of the neighborhood : 


‘Tuts luminary, rising in a town about seven miles distant from us, described at first a very 
erratic orbit amidst the contiguous villages before it finally struck into the high-road of enlight- 
enment, and thence performed its aoe in the full eyes of man, at the majestic pace of six 
miles and a half an hour. My father, with his pockets full of books and a quarto of ‘GrBELin 
on the Primitive World’ for light reading under his arm ; my mother, with a little basket con- 
taining sandwiches and biscuits of her own baking; Mrs. PxrrmMins, with a new umbrella, pur- 
chased for the occasion, and a bird-eage containing a canary, endeared to her not more by song 
than age, and a severe pip through which she had successfully nursed it; and I myself, waited 
at the gates to welcome the celestial visitor. The gardener, with a wheel-barrow full of boxes 
and portmanteaus, stood a little in the van; and the footman, who was to follow when lodgings 
had been found, had gone to a rising eminence to watch the dawning of the expected planet. 
and apprise us of its approach by the concerted signal of a handkerchief fixed to a stick.’ 
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On his way to London on foot, while engaged at a wayside inn on a rasher of bacon 
and a tankard of what the landlord called ‘ No mistake,’ his attention is arrested by 
two pedestrians at the other end of the table. One of these is thus felicitously limned: 


‘THE elder of the two might have attained the age of thirty, though sundry deep lines, and 
hues formerly florid and now faded, speaking of fatigue, care, or dissipation, might have made 
him look somewhat older than he was. There was nothing very prepossessing in his appear- 
ance. He was dressed with a pretension ill-suited to the costume appropriate to a foot-travel- 
ler. His coat was pinched and padded; two enormous pins, connected by a chain, decorated 
a very stiff stock of blue satin, dotted with yellow stars; his hands were cased in very dingy 
gloves which had once been straw-colored, and the said hands played with a whalebone cane, 
surmounted by a formidable knob, which gave it the appearance of a ‘life-preserver.’ As he 
took off a white, napless hat, which he wiped with great care and affection with the sleeve of 
his right arm, a profusion of stiff curls instantly betrayed the art of man. Like my landlord's 
ale, in that wig on was ‘no mistake :’ it was brought —in the fashion of the wigs we see in 
the popular effigies of Grorce the Fourth, in his youth—low over his forehead and raised at 
the top. The wig had been oiled, and the oil had imbibed no small quantity of dust; oil and 
dust had alike left their impression on the forehead and cheeks of the wig’s proprietor. For the 
rest the expression of his face was somewhat impudent and reckless, but not without a certain 
drollery in the corners of his eyes.’ 


Of ‘The Caxtons’ more anon, when the concluding portion shall have made its 
appearance. . . . Since the last number of this Magazine was published, WiLL1AM 
Wixtsuire Curiton, who has not unfrequently, to the gratification of our readers, 
contributed to its pages, in which he always felt an interest, has passed calmly from 
the present to another and a better state of existence. He has gone from us, in the 
expressive words of the Bible, with the ‘dew of his youth’ yet fresh upon him. And 
looking back thoughtfully upon, the past, and forward ‘in immortal hope’ to the future, 
one can feel, in its full’ force, the illustration of a modern author: ‘ Why mourn for 
the young? Better that the light cloud should fade away in the morning’s breath 
than to travel through the weary day, to gather in darkness and end in storm. A 
‘tear to the early dead’ may indeed fall; and the thought will force itself upon the 
mind, ‘ Why should the young and the gifted be taken away, and they who ‘ cum- 
ber the ground,’ who are a bane to themselves and a curse to the world, left behind ?” 
But anon interposes the reflection: ‘ Surely, in the resistless dispensations of Provi- 
dence, as we are given to know in words of sacred inspiration, ‘ surely it is well.’ 
How truly can we appreciate the feeling which dictated these touching lines of a sur- 


viving brother : 
I KNEW that he was dying ; for his meek 
Beseeching eyes told the sad tale too well, 
As trickling o’er his wan and wasted cheek, 
The glistening tear curved inward ere it fell : 
I knew that he was dying; yet I strove 
To check all signs of grief, all shows of love. 


I knew that he was dying when he spoke 

Of early days, and friends, and things long past, 
As if the tide of memory had broke 

The flood-gates of forgetfulness, and cast 
Before his eyes, in all their early truth, 
The bright, forgotten fragments of his youth. 


I knew that he was dying when his eyes 
Rested upon a simple bunch of flowers; 
For I cofild see the thoughts within him rise 
And wander back to past delicious hours, 
Until his face grew blank and full of wo, 
To think that he no more should see them grow. 


I knew that he was dying when his face 
Grew pale and leaden as a wintry cloud, 
Robbed of all life, all fairness and all grace, 
And seeming to reflect the scant white shroud 
Within whose chilly folds he soon would rest, 
With his pale hands cross-folded on his breast. 
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I knew that he was dying when his breath 
Came thick and short, and o’er his features thin 
Spread the contracting shadows of blank death, 
And my own heart-beat seemed a noisy din, 
As his grew dull and muffled ; till at last 
The cord was snapped in twain —life’s portal passed. R. 8. C 


‘ Jupce Stowe, of Fond-du-Lac, Wisconsin,’ appeared before the readers of our 
last number with Otiver Wenpett Homes’ ‘ Breeches’ on! ‘ What does he i’ the 
North with ’em, when they should be serving their owner i’ the East? Is ‘ Judge 
Stowe’ a male ‘ Mrs. Harris?” We suspect so. And we say to the ‘ Mrs. Gamp’ 
who sent the ‘ clothes-lines’ to us, that we ‘ don’t believe there ain’t no sich a person’ 
as Judge Stowe ; if there is, ‘he’s no judge’ of meum and tuum. ‘ In view of this 
subject,’ Dr. Hotmes may well exclaim, seeing his lines flying on the ‘ sail-broad vans’ 
of the press throughout the land, even as he exclaimed when he saw their subject 
‘straddling through the air,’ ‘ My Breeches! oh, my Breeches!’ . . . Since the 
eulogy upon ‘ Mr. Hiceins and General WasuineTon,’ by an eloquent member of 
the Florida legislature, we are not aware of having encountered any thing superior 
to the following specimen of western eloquence, in which the ‘ agony’ of rhetoric is 
piled up to the maximum point. It is an extract from a patriotic oration delivered at 
Lancaster, Wisconsin, a few months ago. Listen: 


‘ AMERICANS !— Remember that your country was born in blood, baptized in gore, cradled 
in the war-whoop, and bred to the rifle and bowie-knife. We have it, through blood and car- 
nage andthunder! They tore their blanket wide oping. Once-t or twice-t itlooked like a mighty 
slim chance; but they cut, and sheared, and tore, and slaughtered away like blazes. ( Cheering.) 
They grappled Joun Buut like a pack of bull-tarriers. They took him by the haunches; they 
grappled his vee ; and last, they made him bellow like bloody thunder! WasHtncTon 
sheathed the sworde. The gentle olive-branch of peace waved her green and luxuriant foliage 
in majesty over the shores of Columbia; and furriners flocked in and built their nests with us 
among its sheltering boughs. But afew years had rolled away down the rail-road track of time, 
when JoHn Buu. came again, bellowin’ up the Massassippi, pawing up onto his back the rich and 
luxuriant sile of Louisiana, and horning the bank of sayed river, and lashing his tail like fury. 
But jest before Orleans he found the great Jackson, and he could n’t shake him more than an 
oxen; he couldn’t, shure! (Great Applause.) Jackson stood there like a touriedor, and met 
Joun Butt as he advanced, every time. At last he hit him a lick, right back in under between 
the horns, that knocked the breath out of him, and sent him off bla-atting and bellowing, like he 
felt disagreeable at the stomach ! 

‘Soldiers of Winnebago war, and invincibles of Saux-furse! (Here thirteen men arose.) He- 
roes of Bad Axe! Veterans of Srituman’s fight! Very nimble men! You have come down 
to us from a reform generation. Heaven has bountifully prolonged out your lives, that you 
might see the fruits of your walor. You behold no longer the torch of the savage, and the 
gleaming of the tomahawk and the scalping-knife. Those houses that you see around you are 
the abode of civilizedand refined white-folks. This spacious edifice that surrounds you is not 
a wigwam, but a temple of law and justice. How changed allthings ar’! Under the spur of the 
schoolmaster, the very tail of civilization advanced beyend what the front cars then was. Glo- 
rious freedom! Great and glorious country! Let me die in contemplation of thy sublime des- 
tiny, exclaiming with my dying breath : ‘ Bear the stars and stripes aloft, and onward ! —on- 
ward!’’ (Terrific Cheering.) 


These thrilling ‘ observations,’ says the editor of the ‘ Little Pedlington Weekly Ob- 
server’ of Wisconsin, were received with ‘almighty effect. There wasn’t a dry eye 
in the whole crowd!’ . . . We have been relieving the shivering ‘ water-cold’ of a 
winter evening in April, a cold that no fire seems to relieve, so confoundedly satura- 
ting is it, by reading with pleasure a very original and clever performance in verse by 
an old and esteemed friend and correspondent, which he designates by the title of 
‘Crossing the Seas.’ It is full of vivid description, and is written (at sea all the 
while) in that easy, natural way, which makes us feel at once that we are looking 
upon a daguerreotype rather than a painting. At the risk of offending our friend, who 
has only sent us his ‘ verseling-records for perusal,’ we shall venture to copy a passage 
VOL. XXXIII. 42 











or two, which we thumb-nailed as we read; ‘commencing with the words follow- 


With his top-sails and top-gallant sails, and royals, made reply : 
‘Ay, ay, Sir! up for England !—up for England, Sir! ay, ay!’ 
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‘ So the ship passed down the harbor, 
And into the outer bay ; 
Albeit the storm was overhead, 
And the sky was heavy and gray ; 
And hauled around to west-nor’- west, 
The wind and the scud and the blinding rain 
Athwart came down that way. 


‘And then the high-wheeled, wizard thing, 

That had rolled us hither and yon, 

Its huge black chimneys about the sky, 
As writing a scrawl thereon, 

Left us alone with the storm and the night, 
And the light of the breaking sea; 

Nor sky, nor moon, nor the white star-light, 

But only the ghost-like glimmer and flash 
From the dash of the breaking sea. 


‘*Now head the ship for England!’ 
The captain said to the mate, 

And the mate cried out to the helmsman, 
And the helmsman, not belate, 





‘Then quick, as with encircling arms, 
And mantle folded around, 
Shutting us up in its own deep gloom, 
The grim, black night came down. 
Oh, gloomy and sad, and dark the sky, 
And heavy and sad the look, 
Of those who went with the ship that night, 
As we rolled off Sandy Hook : 
As we rolled out into the dim, dark night, 
Away off Sandy Hook! ’ 





‘And when the morning came, and the light 
Broke over the white-capped sea, 
The only land that was left in sight 
Was one pale star, in the skirts of the night, 
And far in the heavens was he. 
But alow and aloft was only the blue, 


‘For England, ho!’ which the ship dashed through.’ 





How forcibly this brings to mind our old friend Capt. Howe, of the ‘ Henpricx 
Hupson’ steamer, (now of ‘The America,’) of the upper lakes, looking down from his 
eagle-eyrie into the pilot’s room, one dark night in ‘ Thunder-Bay,’ on the great blue 
‘Ay, ay, Sir’ ‘How does she head? ‘ No’th-east by no’th, half 

‘Give her a p’int west. ‘Ay, ay, Sir.” ‘Handsomely.’ ‘ Handsomely, 
And on we surged, through the tumbling billows of that great ‘ Northern ocean.’ 
Observe the life and spirit of the following stanzas, toward the close of the poem : 




















Huron: ‘ Pilot!’ 


‘Tuus night and day, with head due east, 

And day and night, we sailed; 

Sixteen in all, and but three alone 
That ever the wind had failed ; 

When suddenly and beautifully, 

Far streaming over the sea, 

Alight flashed up in Europe, 
And beckoned us that way. 

’T was the edge of the night, and Cape Clear light, 
That beckoned us that way. 


‘And beautifully and royally, 

For we had no thought of fear, 
The moonlight played in our top-sails, 

As we dashed around Cape Clear. 
Close-hauled, double-reefed, with nearly a gale, 
A glorious sight was the ship that night, 

As we dashed around Cape Clear!’ 
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Shall we not some time or other see a light-house light suddenly ‘flash up in 
Europe?” We hope so— and in the meanwhile ‘ bide our time.’ How admirable are 
the solemn lessons of faith enforced by these closing reflections, so natural to every 
voyager upon the ‘ great and wide sea: 


‘On, white-winged bird of the ocean, 
Whoever would sail with thee, 

Say thou to them, and the mariners all, 
That Curist is on the sea, 

And, beautiful bird, say on: ‘ Wait not, 

Wait not till the night be dark and dim, 
And the breakers under the lee, 

But make thou now a friend of Him, 
The Gop of the land and sea !’ 


And when thy life’s brief race is run, 
And the night falls dark and cold, 
And thou must away on that lone sea 
Whose shores have ne’er been told : 
Then up, faint heart ! Oh, heart ! be bold, 
For He will be there — He will not fail — 
He will be there, and will go with thee 
Over the lonely sea!’ 


Some two months since we happened to be on board a staunch vessel, having 
‘immediate despatch’ for the Isthmus of Panama, with old and cherished friends as 
passengers. On the mizzen-mast we pencilled privately a prediction that they would 


‘Take with them gentle winds their sails to swell :’ 


and in short, ‘ have a good time’ altogether. Now, having had good luck in our pro- 
phecy, we are willing to take ‘ short risks’ on any well-built vessel ‘ up’ for the Isth- 
mus, for ‘a con-sid-eration.’ Observe the following passages from a letter dated 
‘ Caribbean Sea, twenty-seventh of February, 1849 :’ 


**My Dear L ——: Rejoice in your ‘prophetic soul,’ for we have had ‘ prosperous gales’ ever 
since leaving New-York, and are now rapidly nearing our port of destination. I have more 
than once noticed your ‘pencillings’ on our state-room partition and on the mizzen-mast, and 
felt that they had exercised a magical influence upon our voyage. It is now twelve days since 
we left New-York, and we have sailed over two thousand four hundred miles; a speed almost 
unparalleled on any part of the ocean, and especially on the route we have taken. You will 
bear in mind that a sailing-vessel cannot take the same course as a steam-ship, owing to the 
prevailing winds and currents; otherwise we should have arrived at Chagres three days 
since. . . . On Sunday we passed between the islands of Hayti and Porto Rico, and entered 
this, the Caribbean Sea. We have gentle and balmy breezes; the water as smooth as you ever 
knew it upon Long-Island Sound; a light, clear, perfectly transparent blue, so clear that you 
may discern a shilling when sunk to a depth of twenty feet: this, with the thermometer 
ranging from sixty to cighty-five degrees, has made the poop-deck of our clean little ship 
about as heavenly a spot to lounge upon as heart could wish. We are all apparelled for 
the climate. My dress consists of shirt, silk Turkish drawers, socks and slippers; and even 
with this tropical suit, out of the breeze I am uncomfortably warm. I rather imagine, while 
you are huddling around your well-filled grates, that a ‘swap’ would n’t be distasteful. Ah, 
if one could always be insured such Sunday sailing as this, every body would be a sailor; but 
we have been remarkably favored, and I am afraid to crow yet, lest a ‘change may come over 
the spirit’ of the deep. It is now near midnight; every one has retired save myself; the moon 
has just sunk below the horizon; and feeling wakeful, I have ‘taken up my pen,’ not with any 
expectation of amusing you, but as a sort of pastime for myself; and I am just SwEDENBORGIAN 
enough to feel that while I am writing to you my spirit is with you. . . . Weare withina 
few miles of Chagres, and on all sides we hear and see busy ‘ note of preparation.’ My duties 
are about to commence, and I must bring this scriblet to a close. I send my thoughts just as 
I jotted them down. Readand burn. (‘No, S-1-r-r!’) We have been becalmed three or four 
days within sight of land, off ‘Cartagena,’ and I have for the first time had a sight of ‘mountains 
as is mountains.’ Just conceive of a range of ‘hillocks,’ the least of which is a thousand feet, 
and the highest thirteen thousand feet high—towering far above the clouds! In the morning 
the rays of the rising sun are reflected by their snow-clad peaks, and you feel—ah! I ‘’gin 
edut;’ I can’t describe my sensations—a sort of ‘all-overishness.’ Good Gop! L——, one 
view would repay you for a month’s suffering. Yes, I have ‘seen something,’ at last. We 
were at least sixty miles distant, and I assure you the highest peak reared its craggy, snowy 
head so high in the heavens that time and a steady gaze alone convinced me that I was not 
looking at clouds. I can convey to you but a faint idea of the grandeur of thesight. The sun 
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at ten o’clock in midsummer would not overshadow it. Sublime! . . . Among our little 
family of ten we have three ‘tip-top’ companions from N—— H——; persons of substance, 
pecuniarily, physically, mentally and socially ; ‘ and strange to say,’ they are all readers of the 
‘Knick.’ Your ‘ Gossip’ for years back they are more familiar with than I am; and many an 
old anecdote is related, with due credit to its source, that we have laughed over in your sanc- 
tum before it ever saw the light. They are all ‘trumps’ in their way, with a keen relish for 
a ‘good thing.’ Then there is Pair. B——, a New-Yorker, and an old friend, who is equal 
to any six wags whom you could pick up in a day’s journey. He has travelled all over the 
world, and is consequently entitled to some consideration on ship-board. He has had more 
hair-breadth ’scapes than ‘the next man,’ and is beyond all question a veritable ‘MUNCHAUSEN.’ 
For example, he will commence his stories by saying: ‘When I was with WELLINGTON at 
Waterloo, he remarked to me,’ and so forth; or, ‘I never could forgive NELson at Trafalgar 
for his disregard of my advice,’ etc. And then his intimacy with MeTrrrnicu, and his flirta- 
tion with the Boreras; not to speak of his curious researches, in company with the earliest 
navigators. He is always minutely accurate in dates. Every incident, however trifling, has a 
singular coincidence with some event that occurred in '84, or ‘forty-three years ago last 
Thursday —just such a day as this.’ And all these veritable matters he recounts with a fluency, 
an ease and a coolness that provokes the most obstreperous mirth. The passengers for a while 
really conceived that he was delivering ‘ gospel truth ;’ and even now, whenever ‘ PHIL.’ com- 
mences one of his yarns, they are so inimitably given that he commands every ear. In the 
middle of the night he will wake some of us to recount a most singular circumstance that 
happened to him once in the ‘Ural Mountains!’ Our skipper we have christened ‘ Bunssy,’ 
from his extraordinary resemblance to Joun BrovGHAmM in that character; and like all sailors, 
he loves to ‘spin a yarn’ now and then ;. but ‘ Pur.’ invariably distances him by some curious 
incident in his life, never omitting the slightest detail or the most insignificant circumstance 
that is material to a true story. Why, Dre For himself would waste away if he could be with 
him forty-eight hours. He tells the passengers that he attended college with you, and has 
spent at least three evenings of every week with you for the last five years ; has assisted you 
in your labors, and has during that time written the most of your ‘Gossip!’ He is a thoroughly 
‘good fellow ;’ he ‘ sells’ the second-cabin passengers regularly ; and they are impressed with 
an opinion that he either owns the ship or the Isthmus. He is, of course, a ‘Secret Agent’ of 
the government, and in his capacity of Consul-General for the whole of South America he gives 
passports to the green ones and pills to the sick ones; sends the steward on fools’-errands ; 
never laughs himself, and is surprised that there is any thing to create mirth in any thing he 
either says or does. Good-by : Gop bless you! 


vg. RB. CG.’ 


WE ‘hope we do n’t intrude’ with the remark, that it is truly a great pleasure to 
all who know Mr. Avexanper H. Scuvuxrz, of this city, as we have known him, 
now some seventeen or eighteen years, to find his name among those of the aldermen 
elect of this great metropolis. ‘To a warm, generous heart, replete, let us add, with 
true poetical feeling, (as more than one tender effusion of his pen might show,) 
Mr. Scuutrz adds a thorough knowledge of business, great energy of character, and 
a courtesy of manner, which will add to the influence and contribute to the amenities 
of our metropolitan councils. Success tohim!. . . Awn obliging correspondent in 
Baltimore, while reading in our last number the article in this department upon ‘ The 
clergy of America,’ jotted down for us, among other acceptable and accepted anec- 
dotes of clergymen, the following : 

‘ VesTRYMEN in the country parishes of Maryland are usually elected on account of their 
respectabllity and standing in the community, without much regard being had to their religious 
character. One of these gentlemen, who was quite an important member of the vestry, being 
wealthy, dignified, and influential, made it a rule to entertain ull the clergy who visited his 
neighborhood. On one occasion he was escorting home a faithful preacher, who had often 
heard of him, and being aware of his indifference to religion, was determined to seize the first 
opportunity that presented itself to give him a little admonition on this subject. As they rode 
along, the vestryman pointed out a number of beautiful farms along the road, all of which were 


his own property. ‘Ah, yes!’ said the clergyman, ‘they are noble estates ; but, my dear Sir, 
did you never consider that you must die and leave them?’ There was a pause in the conver- 
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eation, which was finally broken by the vestryman with the exclamation : ‘ Yes, Sir — that's the 
devil of it!’ The preacher ‘gave him up.’ 


Very striking and beautiful, to our conception, are these lines from a recent poem 
by James Russet Lowe tt, entitled ‘The Parting of the Ways.’ 


‘Wuo hath not been a Poet? who hath not, 
With life’s new quiver full of wingéd years, 
Shot at a venture, and then, hastening on, 
Stood doubtful at the Parting of the Ways? 


- 


‘There once I stood in dream and as I paused, 
Looking this way and that, came forth to me 
The figure of a woman veiled, who said: 
‘My name is Dury — turn and follow me.’ 
Something there was that chilled me in her voice ; 
I felt youth’s hand grow slack and cold in mine 
As if to be withdrawn, and I replied: 
‘O leave the hot, wild heart within my breast ; 
Duty comes soon enough, too soon comes DratH!’ 
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‘Then glowed to me a maiden from the left, 
With bosom half-disclosed, and naked arms, 
More white and undulant than necks of swans. 
And all before her steps an influence ran, ty 
Warm as the whispering South that opens buds, fF 
And swells the laggard sails of northern May. h 
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‘Suddenly shrank the hand, suddenly burst 
A cry that split the torpor of my brain, 
And as the fret shore Greek of lightening loosens 
From the heaped cloud its rain, loosened my sense : if 
‘Save me!’ it thrill’d, ‘O hide me !— there is DeatH! i 
DratH! the divider, the unmerciful, 

That digs his pitfalls under love and youth, 

And covers beauty up in the cold ground ; ' 
Horrible Deatu! bringer of endless dark ! 

Let me not see him ! — hide me in thy breast !’’ 


WE have had the pleasure to attend, on two recent occasions, at the ‘ School of 
the Mechanics’ Association’ on Broadway and Crosby-street, to hear the examina- 
tions of the pupils, and to witness the presentation of premiums; and we can truly 
affirm, that for thoroughness of acquisition in all the departments of instruction ; for 
order, and for propriety of demeanor, we have never seen the Mechanics’ School sur- 
passed. The Board of Trustees, from the Prestpent and Mr. Incauis downward, if 
seem to regard the institution with a personal affection; and in this they seem to be , 
emulated by all concerned in the active supervision of the school. It was a pleasant ) 
sight to see the ingenuous boys, standing in line before their indefatigable instructor, 
Mr. McE : icort, and receive their certificates of honorable renown ; and certainly, it 
was even a still more beautiful scene, to observe the classes in the female department, 
under the care of Miss Mary Y. Bean (who has no superior in her profession, and 
who is indispensable to the institution with which she has been so long and so honor- 
ably connected) and her capable assistants, pass in review before their examiners, with 
a success so entire as to show that the system of education here pursued is well-based it 
and thorough. . . . A GENTLEMAN in great haste, entered one of the hotels down 
town the other day, and addressing the book-keeper, exclaimed: ‘ When do the rail 
ears start? ‘ Which cars do you mean?’ ‘Oh!’ it makes no difference ; I want to 
get out of town!’ Think of the ennui that must have prompted this ‘state of feel- 
ing! There was what Byron terms the ‘fulness of satiety.” . . . We cannot con- 
fess to any very great confidence in ‘ phonography’ as a ‘science ;’ but we ought 
certainly to be grateful to the friend who pencilled in ‘ phonetics’ the following admirable 
passage from a lecture by Dr. Otiver Wenpett Hotmes. We doubt the propriety 
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of ‘cribbing’ a lecturer’s thoughtsin this way ; but we have got the extract — e’yah! 
e’yah !—and the Doctor must ‘ help himself’. Our correspondent believes it to be 
‘as nearly as possible in the very words of the lecturer:’ 


Open that volume of enchantment, the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ to the story of Prince AHmep and 
the fairy Parr Banov. The SutTan has promised the delicious Princess NouRONNIHAR — the 
‘ Light of the Day’ — in marriage to the one among hig three sons who should bring him the 
most extraordinary rarity. Hovssatn finds a piece of carpet upon which one ‘may be trans- 
ported in an instant wherever he desires to be, without being stopped by any obstacle.’ 

‘ Att purchases a tube, which renders visible the most distant objects or persons, by looking 
in at one end of it. AumeEp obtains an artificial apple, which ‘ cures all sick persons’ after the 
easiest manner in the world, merely by the patient’s smelling to it.’ 

‘They meet to compare their treasures. HoussA1n takes Aui’s tube, desiring to see the lovely 
Princess. She appears, but surrounded by her weeping women, and almost ready to breathe 
her last. The three brothers get instantly upon Hovssatn’s carpet and are transported to her 
chamber. Prince AHMED, says the story, rose from the tapestry, went to the bedside and put 
the apple beneath her nostrils. In a few moments the Princess rose and asked to be dressed 
with the same freedom and recollection as if she had awaked out of a sound sleep.’ 

‘This is the dream of oriental fancy. As you are smiling over its childish extravagance, a 
messenger suddenly appears and puts a slip of paperin your hand. Alas! your own Nouron- 
NIHAR —the Light of your Day — far away beyond the fair Hudson or the broad Susquehanna, is 
even now in the extremity of suffering and danger. A magic as wonderful as that of Au1’s 
tube, brings her image before you, and breathes her sigh of anguish upon your ear almost as it 
issues from her pale and trembling lips. ‘Oh for the carpet of Hovssain!’ It is before you; a 
roof over it, walls round it, windows in them, through which you see the panorama-like land- 
scape as you fly along; rocks and hills, fields and trees flowing in broad torrents on each side of 
you, as if the great wave which they say passed over the continent, were sweeping by you with 
its whole freight of drift and boulders. 

‘You are there. O for the apple of Aumep to sooth the pangs that are convulsing the deli- 
cate frame before you! AA little flask is placed in your hand; from its mouth exhales a sweet 
odor, asif the richest fruits of the orchard had yielded it all their perfume. Go to her bedside 
like AumMeD, and let her inhale its virtues fora few moments. The deep furrows of pain grow 
smooth upon her forehead. The knotted limbs relax and fall passive asin slumber. Her lips 


are moving; they seem to say: 
Waar is this dissolves me quite 
Steals my senses, shuts my sight, 
Drowns my spirit, draws myt ath 


Tell me my soul, can this be DgaTtH?’ 


‘It may be that in this shadowy eclipse of thought and sensation the exhausted lamp of nature 
shall be replenished; and that when the soul returns to the temple it seems to have quitted, it 
shall find all its chambers irradiated with the rekindled glow of life. 

‘ How strange that civilization should call out, as palpable realities of our own every-day ex- 
istence, the creations which were the idle dream of story-tellers on the banks of the Bosphorus 
and the Euphrates !’ 


Need we ask you, reader, if this is not very beautiful? . . . ‘A MAN,’ writes an 
esteemed metropolitan correspondent, ‘ who in the course of time attained the high 
position of chancellor, and who was very strict in his temperance notions and his re- 
ligious observances, was reputed early in life to have been pretty wild, and to have 
played ‘ brag’ with some success, particularly on the northern frontier during the war 
of 1812. After he became chancellor, as he was one day sitting in his chambers, a 
red-faced and rather rough-looking man entered, apparently a little ‘ boozy.’ ‘* Well, 
Revs.,’ says he,‘ how are you? Got up some in the world since we used to play 
cards together up there in the Chataguay woods! Drink water yet, I ’spose, do n’t 
you? That was the way you always beat us. But that’s all right: if we were 
a-mind to drink rum while you drank water, why we ’d get beat, of course, you know. 
You remember how you tucked it into me once? I mean when I gave you the 
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‘I. O. U? for two hundred dollars? You drank water and I drank rum then, you 
know. But that’s all right; I didn’t complain; but, d n it! I didn’t like 
your suing the note after you j'ined the church!’ . . . We sat the other day, for 
one memorable hour, to hear a friend read an original poem which he is at times en- 
gaged in writing, which we venture at this early day to predict will make a sensation 
when it is published. We had just been reading Layarn’s splendid work upon Nine- 
veh, and were so struck with the following episodical passage from the poem in ques- 
tion, that we asked permission to copy it for the KnicKERBOCKER: 





‘On! world, that like old Nineveh, Always for the tomb,) 
Art slowly buried, day by day, | Building deep and broad and strong, 
White sands rolling, church-bells tolling, | As fora race that will hold it long, 
Tell of the same sure destiny ; The ancient, pale-faced, outcast race, 
Even while thy palace-walls are gay They raise their last still dwelling-place 
With paint, as for an holiday, 
Lowly art thou buriéd, | «There in marble beds they sleep, 
And sittest meekly with the dead ; | While above the heavens are deep, 
And when the sands have drifted o’er And around the white sands creep, 
Thy painted chambers, as before, And above the warm winds sweep, 
Other pale and out-worn faces And night dews weep. 
Come up seeking for the places | Oh! strong and mighty in that still place, 
Where they may rest and toil no more. | Each with his cold and ashen face, 


| Is that ancient outcast race ! 
‘ So above thy palaces, 
Wherein now no malice is, 3 But thou shalt arise, oh, world! one day, 
Or trouble more, but eyelids closely pressed, As by the breath of Gop! then shalt thou sec 
And folded hands, andslumber, andcalmrest;| The paintings on thy palaces, 
So above thy palaces, | All whose beauty and glory is 
Where all pomp and glory is, | Only in darkness and decay, 
(For there must be room Like mist-lines fade away !’ 


‘ The American Dramatic Association’ held its first annual dinner at the Aster- 
House on the seventeenth of April. The chair was taken by Davin C. Cotpen, Esq., 
who presided with signal ability, and during the evening addressed the large and dis- 
tinguished company with his accustomed felicity. At the upper table we remarked 
many of our oldest and most respectable citizens, including among those whom the 
city had often delighted to honor, the venerable Puitie Hone; we say ‘ venerable,’ 
but we do not mean aged, by the term; unless an undimmed eye, an unabated natu- 
ral force, a clear and cheery voice, and a buoyant spirit, are significations of age. The 


meeting was variously addressed by the President, Mr. Hone, Mr. Toomas Hamat, . 


James T. Brapy, Esq., Mr. Joun Van Buren, Mr. Broveuam and Mr. Bake. The 
music, instrumental and vocal, under the direction of Mr. Loper, was admirable in 
all respects. Many amateur songs were sung, with marked applause. Mr. J. K. 
Hackert gave that exquisite air from ‘The Somnambula,’ ‘ As I view Now,’ etc., 
in a style that we have seldom if ever heard surpassed. The dinner will long be re- 
membered as a very pleasant occasion by all who had the good fortune to be present. 
The addition to the fund was very handsome. . . . Tuere isa saying common 
in Ireland, when one feels a sudden chill that acts upon the skin, I feel as if a goose 
were walking over my grave. ‘I wish J was that goose!’ said a sighing fool of a 
swain one night to a beautiful girl in Dublin, who had made the above remark; and 
* goose’ he was, ‘ and no mistake,’ who at the same moment established his own genus 
and invoked his mistress’s death. In the following passage from a modern love-letier 
to a young lady, which has been handed us by a friend, we recognise a somewhat 
kindred delicacy of compliment: ‘ How I wish, my dear Ape.ing,’ he writes, ‘ my 
engagements would permit me to leave town and go tosee you! It would be like 
visiting some old ruin, hallowed by time, and fraught with a thousand pleasing recol- 
tions!’ . . ‘An Event of Real Life’ describes very beautifully, as we conceive, 
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a young English peasant-girl coming to the studio of a lady portrait-painter, to em- 
ploy her, with the little money which she has gained by her own toil, to paint for 


her a withered rose, which she herself resembles, having fallen into a decline. We 
subjoin a few stanzas: 


‘ THEN her voice grew faint and fainter, ‘ «In my bosom while I laid it, 
Faint and fainter then it grew ; ‘ When again I come to thee, 

‘Lady, you ’re a portrait-painter, Show me that,’ he said, ‘though faded, 
And for that I come to you: And I'll know thou thought ’st of me. 
You can paint whate’er’s before you, Cheer thee, cheer thee! though I’m going 

You can paint whate’er you see ; Far away, love, trust that when 
And, oh, lady ! I implore you, Summer roses next are blowing, 
Paint this WITHERED ROSE for me! I shall come to thee again !’ 


‘* Not as when ’t was blooming newly, ‘*He will come no more to me, lady! 

Freshly plucked the stem apart ; He will come no more to me: 

Paint it, lady, paint it truly, In a far-off stormy sea, lady, 
Torn and withered, like my heart!’ He is buried, far from me! 

From her bosom then she drew it, Far from me and life and love, 
Saying, ‘ This, dear lady, this!’ Where the tempest struck the blow, 

And she pressed her pale lips to it, When the stormy night-blast roared above 
That grew paler with the kiss. And the billows raged below ! 


‘*Many flowers were growing near us ‘ Oh, the days so long and dreary, 

When he wandered last with me, Dragging heavy o’er me now; 

With the heavens alone to hear us, Oh, the nights so long and weary, 
And the stars alone to see: Heaping fire on my poor brow! 

Even then my tears were starting, What is all I’ve seen or see, lady ? 
Though I thought I could discern All that is or yet must be ? 

That which soothed the grief of parting He will come no more to me, lady, 
With the sweet hope of return. He will come no more to me! 


‘ ‘And he said: ‘I go, my dear one, * ‘Now this rose is all I cherish, 

Ere we wed, once more to sea; All I love in my despair, 

Not a danger, could I fear one, And before its last leaves perish 
But I'd blithely risk for thee: I would have it pictured fair ; 

Treasure this ——’ and lightly stooping, Pictured fair, but pictured truly, 
Gathered gently as he might Withered thus, and blighted sore, 

This poor rose, now wan and drooping, | That some gentle eyes may duly 
Then so beautiful and bright. Weep when mine can weep no more !’’ 


WE regret to hear of the recent death, at Yazoo City, of Mitrorp N. Prewerrt, 
Esq., late editor of ‘ The City Whig’ of that place, and formerly editor of the ‘ Natchez 
Courier.’ We had the pleasure, some four or five years since, of making the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Prewertrt, while he was on a visit to this city ; and his agreeable man- 
ners, intelligent conversation, and genial enthusiasm, were ever afterward freshly 
remembered. ‘Too assiduous devotion to business, added to a constitution not the 
strongest, brought on, some two years since, a paralysis, from which he never reco- 
vered. He is pronounced by his contemporaries to have been a well-educated, whole 
hearted man, correct in all the relations of life; a good husband, a kind father, and 
a faithful friend. He leaves behind him a widow and three children, who have our 
warm sympathy in their greatest of earthly bereavements. . . . How simply and 
yet how effectively are expressed these thoughts of the late Judge Davis, of Massa- 
chusetts: ‘In the warm season of the year it is my delight to be in the country; and 
every pleasant evening, while I am there, I love to sit at the window and look upon 
some beautiful trees which grow near my house. The murmuring of the wind 
through the branches, the gentle play of the leaves, and the flickering of light upon 
them, when the moon is up, fill me with an indescribable pleasure. As the autumn 
comes on I feel very sad to see those leaves falling, one by one ; but when they are 
all gone, I find that they were only a screen before my eyes ; for I experience a new 
and higher satisfaction as I gaze through the naked branches at the glorious stars be- 
yond.’ Very forcible is the lesson imparted in these few words. . . . An odd 
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clergyman, preaching before some of the American army at Corpus-Christi, made 
use of these remarks: ‘ Ten thousand dollars is a sum large to most of us; yet what 
would it profit? You cannot carry it out of the world. Then what would you do 
with it, or you, or you, or you ?’ pointing with an oratorical flourish at each repetition 
to different individuals before him. At length an old stager, well known to the 
Corpus-Christi army, Judge H ys, could contain himself no longer. When the 
finger pointed at him, and in the momentary pause succeeding the searching ques- 
tion, the Judge broke the solemn silence by answering, in a loud, shrill tone, ‘ Lay it 
out in mules !’ ‘Shall I attempt,’ says the narrator, ‘to portray the effect? The 
audience was convulsed. The holy man maintained himself with becoming gravity 
and self-possession for a moment, and made a feeble attempt to proceed, but scon 
gave up in despair.” .. . Tue subjoined stanzas, impregnate with deep feeling and 
replete with the spirit of true affection, are from the pen of Freperick West, Esq., 
one of the editors of ‘The Sunday News.’ They will commend themselves to every 
sensitive heart : 





THOU ART NOT WITE ME. 


THE spring is come, in freshness and in bloom : 

I do not see its brightness ; all is gloom! 

My eyes are not on earth; they ’re in thy tomb: 
Thou art not with me! 


Quenched is ambition’s fire ; the lust of money ; 
This globe to me is no more bright and sunny ; 
What is the hive, bereft of its sweet honey ? 
Thou art not with me! 


I knew not half thy virtues till too late, 
Or the despair I feel were not my fate : 
O, that I’d been each moment thy fond mate, 

When thou wert with me! 


Too late !—thy angel form in rest is sleeping ; 
Thy gentle spirit is in Gop’s own keeping, 

While I, on earth, in heart and soul am weeping : 
Thou art not with me! 


AcKNOWLEDGE the receipt of §P. P. P.’s’ ‘ Lines’ They didn’t show a spark 
of ‘ fire’ till they were put in the grate. Sorry to say so, but it is true, ‘ and pity ’t is 
*tistrue.’ . . . Tue old captain in ‘ The Caxtons’ says pertinently enough : ‘ Science 
is not aclub, itis an ocean. It is open to the cock-boat as the frigate. One man car- 
ries across it a freightage of ingots, another may fish there for herrings. Who can 
exhaust the sea? Who can say to intellect, the deeps of philosophy are preéccu- 
pied? . . . Here is an advertisement which will apply to more than one ‘ popular 
church’ in this city: 


ie: Ong HunprRED AND Seventy-Five Youne Men, of all shapes and sizes, from 
the tall graceful dandy, with hair enough on his upper lip to stuff a cushion, down to the 
beardless upstart. The object is to forma Gaping Corps, to be im attendance at the church door 
on each Sabbath before and after divine service, to stare at the females as they enter, and make 
gentlemanly and delicate remarks on their persons and dress. All who wish to enlist in the 
above corps, will appear at the various church doors next Sabbath morning, where they will be 
duly inspected, and their names, personal appearance, etc., registered in a book kept for that 
purpose, and published in the newspapers. To prevent a general rush, it will be well to state 
that none will be enlisted who possess more than ordinary intellectual capacities.’ 


Here is a good thought from the letter of a correspondent, in which he laments 
the neglect of early mental culture: ‘ How can one reasonably expect a harvest of 
‘ beautiful things,’ as Worpswortu would say, without first sowing the seed? Or 
who would be so unwise, not to say foolish, as to expect a plenteous crop, without first 
tilling, at the proper season, the soil into which the seed was cast? The winter is not 
the time to sow. It is the time to enjoy the fruit of past industry and culture. The 
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injunction of the wise man is in point: ‘ In the morning sow thy seed.” How im- 
pressive the language !— how beautiful! But how can a man sow in the morning 
when the morning with him is past? The solution of this question is as difficult as that 
propounded by Nicopemus: ‘ How can a man be born when he is old?’ . . . Bu- 
WER has well illustrated the ‘Morality taught by the Rich to the Poor’ in England ; 
but we believe it is not saying too much to affirm, that on this side of the water the 


‘lessor’ would not be quite so easy of acquisition. It is another kind of fruit that 
grows on the tree of liberty: 


‘As soon as the urchin pauper can totter out of doors, it is taught to pull off its hat, and pull 
its hair to the quality : ‘A good little boy,’ says the ’Squire ; ‘there’s a ha’penny for you.’ The 
‘good little boy’ glows with pride. That ha’penny instils deep the lesson of humility. Now 
goes our urchin to school. Then comes of course the catechism ; that manual of morals must 
be thumbed into the heart: why? Because, above all other manuals, it insists on the reverence 
due to the rich. Because it especially enjoins the poor to be lowly, and to honor every man 
better off than themselves. A pound of honor to the Squire and an ounce to the Beadle. Then 
the boy grows up; and the Lord of the Manor instructs him thus: ‘Be a good boy, Tom, and 
I'll befriend you ; tread in the steps of your father; he was an excellent man, and a great loss 
to the parish; he wasa very civil, hard-working, well-behaved creature; knew his station ; mind 
and do like him!’ So perpetual hard labor, and plenty of cringing, make the ancestral virtues 
to be perpetuated to peasants till the day of judgment. Another insidious distillation of mo- 
rality is conveyed, through a general praise of the poor. You hear false friends of the people, 
who have an idea cf morals, half chivalric, half pastoral, agree in lauding the unfortunate crea- 
tures whom they keep at work forthem. But mark the virtues the poor are always to be praised 
for: Industry, Honesty,and Content. The first virtue is extolled to the skies, because Industry 
gives the rich every thing they have; the second, because Honesty prevents an iota of the said 
every thing being taken away again ; and the third, because Content is to hinder these poor devils 


from ever objecting to a lot so comfortable to the persons who profit by it. This is the morality 
taught by the Rich to the Poor.’ 


‘The Soul’s Passing’ is the title of a touching poem in a late ‘ London Atheneum.’ 
A husband is looking upon the scarce cold form of his dead wife : 


‘Take her faded hand in thine — 
Hand that no more answereth kindly; 
See the eyes were wont to shine, ' 
Uttering love, now staring blindly; 
Tender-hearted, speech departed — 
Speech that echoed so divinely. 


‘Runs no more the circling river, 
Warming, brightening every part; 
There it slumbereth cold for ever — 
No more merry leap and start, 
No more flushing cheeks to blushing — 
In its silent home the heart! 


‘ Hope not answer to your praying ! 
Cold, reponseless lies she there, 
Death, that ever will be slaying 
| Something gentle, something fair, 
Came with numbers soft as slumbers — 
She is with Him otherwhere !’ 









Tuere is a hint in the following passage from Soutney’s ‘ Doctor’ which we hope 
will not be altogether lost upon our New-Haven censor: ‘ ‘ Levity,’ says Mr. Danny, 
‘is sometimes a refuge from the gloom of seriousness. A man may whistle ‘ for want 
of thought,’ or from having too much of it.’ ‘Poor creature!’ says the Reverend 
Puitocatvin Frysase ; ‘ poor treature!’ little does he think what an account he 
must one day render for every idle word!’ And what account, odious man, if thou 
art a hypocrite, and hardly less odious if thou art sincere in thine abominable creed, 
what account wilt thow render for thine extempore prayers and thy set discourses ? 
My words, idle as thou mayst deem them, will never stupify the senses nor harden the 
heart, nor besot the conscience like an opiate drug!’ Rather severe, perhaps, but 
.* pretty true.’ . . . ‘R.,’ has made a mistake surely. We said in our ‘ private note,’ that 
‘R’ had not‘ painted,’ but that his sketch offered only ‘ memoranda for a discriminating 
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artist. Hence our ‘declination.’ The difference between our correspondent’s sketch 
and the kindred ‘ model’ we spoke of in our note to him, is that between a confused 
crowded composition in art, in which nothing is distinct, and a painting with only 
three or four figures, (like the ‘ Gil-Blas’ picture of Epmonps, elsewhere noticed,) the 
specific expression of which is every thing, and ‘tells the whole story.” We cannot 
be mistaken as to the purport of what we wrote to‘R.’ At all events, our decision is 
‘final’ . . . Te editor of the ‘ Bunkumville Chronicle, we perceive, has per- 
mitted two or three errors to escape in his journal, which we did not read until some 
time after it was printed. He should be more careful, or employ a better proof-reader. 
Neither of the errors which we note, however, is so gross as that made by a French 
dancing-master among us, who recently invited the mother of one of his pupils to call 
at his rooms on a certain day, and ‘ witness her daughter’s profligacy ! Guess he 
meant ‘ proficiency.’ . . . In the neighborhood of one of the most frequented of the 
great thoroughfares that run along the western line of the metropolis, there is seen, 
over a grass-plat and garden, a populous grave-yard; a gloomy object in a gloomy 
day, but very beautiful when the moon silvers the thickly-sprinkled white stones that 
gleam in her pale light. There, last autumn, we paused one day to see a child laid in 
the grave with many tears, by an afflicted father, a German; and it seemed as if the 
consolations offered in his native tongue only added to his distress. Yesterday, going 
down town, we saw that father standing by the little hillock where he had ‘ buried up 
his hope ? 
‘Tue first bland voice of Spring had called him forth. 
Receding snows revealed the fatal mound : 
The grass revives, but not to him revive 
The joys of parentage : the robins sing; 


That sweeter music, which a child’s whole life 
Warbles, he cannot hear.’ 


The mourning father seemed in his loneliness to say: ‘I shall go to him, but he 
will not come back to me!’ .. . A THOROUGHLY accomplished young lady, of emi- 
nent purity of character, who has officiated as Governess for four years in one of the 
best families of Washington, is now in New-York, where she is detained by the illness 
of her mother; and she is desirous of employing the leisure time which she can com- 
mand, in the duties of a permanent or day-governess in a city family, or one in the 
near vicinity of the metropolis. She has the very best of references; and we hope 
every admirer of filial affection and duty, who may be in need of her services, will 
address us in her behalf. . . . Two numbers of a large and well and variously 
filled Saturday journal, entitled ‘ The Examiner,’ have been laid before us. .The 
editors and proprietors are Messrs. AncuLARius and Scoviiue ; the first the late demo- 
cratic candidate for Register, and the second, late associate-editor of ‘ The True Sun’ 
daily journal. ‘The Examiner’ already affords evidence of rare correspondents and 
marked editoral ability. Among its contributors we remark the name of ‘ Henry,’ of 
whom we lately spoke in terms of deserved commendation. His valuable services 
have been secured exclusively for ‘The Examiner.’ This journal has our best wishes 
for its success ; a success which we are confident it will deserve. . . . We rejoice 
to be able to congratulate the citizens of Rhode-Island upon the honor they have con- 
ferred upon their state in the election to its chief magistracy of the editor of the 
‘Providence Daily Journal.” Gov. Anruony, we believe, is the youngest man upon 
whom such an honor has been conferred in this country ; but his commanding talents, 
his strict integrity, his firmness of purpose, and his enlarged and liberal views of pub- 
lic policy, render him fully equal to the task which the people of his native state have 
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laid upon his shoulders. As an old friend, we congratulate Governor ANTHONY upon 
the appreciative intelligence of his constituents. . . . Wursovur being particularly 
au fait in musical matters, we yet feel ourselves qualified from ‘ actual know- 
ledge and observation’ to say, that the ‘Boudoir Piccolo Piano-Forte,’ which has 
superseded the ‘ Grand-Piano’ in Europe, is.a very sweet-toned, handsome, and ex- 
tremely convenient and portable instrument. Our old friend Mr. Broapers will con- 
vince any skeptic of the justice of our praise who will call upon him at Ritey anp Com- 
PANY’s music-store, No. 297 Broadway. . . . Noricesof the ‘ American Art-Union’ 
pictures, and of their annual engraving ; of the ‘ Dusseldorf Collection of Paintings ; 
of ‘ The Era,’ ‘ Sunday News’ and ‘ Israel’s Herald’ weekly journals ; and of several 
new books, periodicals, addresses, reports, music, etc., prepared for the present number, 


we have been compelled, from reasons which we trust will be apparent, to omit until 
our next. 


Nationat Acapemy or Desicn.— We have only found leisure to visit twice the 
Exhibition of Pictures at the National Academy of Design, and are therefore 
only too glad to avail ourselves of the subjoined notice of some of the more prominent 


paintings, by a capable correspondent, whose judgment may be set down as honestly 


entertained, and delivered ‘ without fear or favor :’ Bn. Kutcnsnnccxsn. 


We have now open to the public the twenty-fourth annual exhibition of the National Academy 
of Design. The number of pictures amounts to about three hundred and forty-six, inclusive 
of a few drawings, etc. It is our purpose to discuss—impartially, we hope—the merits of 
those paintings which have struck us upon several visits made to the exhibition since its open- 
ing. Wecannot proceed to this duty without insisting upon the strong claim the Academy has 
upon the public. It is necessary that there should be a nucleus around which the arts and the 
artists may gather. There is no humbuggery about the National Academy of Design. Its 
governors are artists, as should ever be the case in institutions intended for the encouragement 
of art. In all other associations intended to benefit a peculiar class of men, the preponderance 
is always given in the representation to the class intended to be benefitted. There are distin- 
guished artists in the control of the Academy of Design, whose names shed a lustre upon 
American art, and afford a security that its interests are near and dear to their hearts. We can 
trust implicitly to this institution, as one free from all those low and huckstering characteris- 
tics that unhappily blur the fair fame of some other artistical institutions, not many leagues 
from where we write. There are some trivial objections to the convenience of location to be 
urged against the Academy. Its rooms are fatiguingly high up, and our breath is almost ex- 
hausted ere the saloons are reached. Heaven help a fat amateur in June who ventures the 
ascent of those long-winding, never-ending stairs! It may be said that all this is to be expected 
in ‘high art.’ We believe it is the intention of the council to change the locale ; so that here- 
after the exhibitions will occur on floors more convenient to the public. 

The spareable space of ‘ Maca’ for the present month will barely enable us to notice a few of 
the paintings, and we will take them up as they are numbered in the catalogue : 

No. 1. Portrait of Right Reverend John Hughes. A good portrait of the reverend gentleman’s 
canonicals. 

No. 6. Early Recollections: a Landscape: INNES. Mr. INNEs is rapidly rising into excessive 
mannerism, and mannerism of the yery worst kind. His fore-ground trees are the same color 
with his middle-distance hills, and over the whole picture a sad and heavy tone pervades, and 
wounds the eye. This young artist should study the colors of nature, and not so much the 
mere form. Color is fixed in nature; form is arbitrary. If he will take our advice, he will 
pay more attention to the various lights and shades of his pictures. 

No. 19. Christ restoring the Daughter of Jairus: H. E. WINNER. Here is a picture replete with 
ambition; would that we could say, replete with merit ; and yet it is not deficient in many of 
the qualities of a good picture. It reminds us, in the large form of the heads, and in some 


portions of the coloring of the drapery, of West. The subject is one that should have inspired 
a grander result. 
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No. 32. Rural Old England: Watts. Here we have a truly fine picture, painted by a fresh 
and vigorous student. We might object to the monotonous green observable throughout the 
landscape ; but the climate of old England produces, by its excessive humidity, this very effect 
of verdure, so remarkably illustrated in the work before us. The distant church peering 
through the village trees, and the pond in the foreground, with the horses and the wagon, and 
the old waving grove of trees breaking against the sky, with their leaf-covered branches, form 
the main elements of this truthful transcript of nature. 

No. 49. Landscape: Sunset: A. B. Duranp. What a stride has the worthy President of the 
Academy taken within a year! A year ago, and his air and his mountains and skies and earth 
were all yellow: a yellow hue pervaded every thing, and the eye was wearied with this one 
distinctive characteristic of the artist. But now how all is changed — and how changed for the 
better! We greet Mr. Durnanp with pleasure, and congratulate him, and American art, at the 
alteration he has made in his style. Look at this glorious picture before us; gaze with hand- 
protected eye over that range of dim and sun-powdered mountains, until you catch, just over 
the last range, the setting orb of day. The middle-distance lies in shadow, and the fore-ground, 
made up of rocks and waving pines, gleams and glitters in the last rays of the sun. To add to 
the lonely desolation of the scene, a bear is introduced in the fore-ground, sole occupant of 
the vast solitudes that lie beneath and around him. 

No. 62. ‘ The Hunter’s Victim, not his Prize :’ J. W. Avupuson. A most horrid picture. 

No, 64. Scene from ‘ Measure for Measure :’ JanED B. Fiace. Here is a performance of ex- 
quisite feeling in color and general tone. The face of Isapet is filled with poetry, and the story 
is told with an eloquent pencil. Mr. Fiaaa has an eye of great discrimination in the adapta- 
tion of color, and with his delicate handling, and keen perception of historic truth, will speedily 
assume his true position in the ranks of art, if he has not already obtained it. 

No. 68. The Angel appearing to the Marys, at the Sepulchre of the Lord: D. Huntrnerton, N. A. 
How difficult soever it has been found to express in language the appearance of celestial beings, 
and give form to airy nothings, we still have ever thought it much more difficult for the painter 
to express upon canvass the dim and divine beauty that should appertain to an angelic being. 
Color but occupies the space of form, and presents to us either a handsome female or a good- 
looking youth with wings. The angels of RusENs were painted with a heavy hand, and it is 
puzzling to imagine how the little blue pinions could support in mid-air the fat red bodies of 
their angelic owners. Mr. HuntrneTon, however difficult his task, has given us the head of a 
sweet and holy visitant. It is a head that expresses the most dispassionate character, and has 
afforded the artist an opportunity of indulging in those pure tints for which he is so remarkable. 
The kneeling Mary is good in color but bad in drawing. Altogether, this picture is worthy of 
Mr. HuntTINGTON’s wide-spread and well-earned reputation. 

Pace exhibits two pictures this year. They are both male heads, remarkably well-drawn and 
modelled, and unquestionably close resemblances of their originals. The hands of Number 77 
are beyond all praise. We cannot say that we altogether affect Pacr’s present style of color. 
Our recollection of some of his earlier pictures induces the belief that his close application to 
this particular branch of his art, instead of bringing him nearer nature, has led him somewhat 
astray. Truthful as many of his tones are, the general effect of his pictures is such as to create 
a doubt whether the light of heaven shone uninterruptedly or through some colored medium 
upon his sitters’ faces. Where, however, there is so much to claim admiration, it seems almost 
hypercritical to speak at all dispraisingly. Pacx is an acknowledged master in his profession, 
and in many respects has no superior, even if he has an equal. 

No. 107. View in Barrowdaile: J. B. Pyne. This is a beautiful effect of color, but we have 
seen so many late pictures by this eminent master that we will not dwell upon this one of his 
earlier works, it being unjust to criticize that which is so unequal to the matured efforts of his 
genius. We will only simply remark, that a mistake has been made in the catalogue in locating 
Mr. Pyne at Newark, New-Jersey. He is at this present time in or near London, where he hag 
resided for many years. England is his birth-place, and his rank is very high in the English 
echools of art. 

Rocky Scene on the Juniata: Jessz TauBot. Exceedingly sweet in tone, but deficient in detail. 

No. 126. Esmeralda: T. P. Rossrrer. A head well painted, but not the ‘Esmeranpa’ of 
Vicror, Hugo, by any means. 

No. 131. West Rock, New-Haven: F. E.CHurcu. Mr. Cuuncu has given here a faithful, natural 
picture. While we admire to excess some of the smaller works of this gentleman, we can- 
not acknowledge our admiration of his larger efforts. His ‘Storm in the Alps,’ from ‘Cup 
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HanRo.p,’ is but a repetion of his ‘ Above the Clouds,’ in the gallery of the Art-Union ; and in 
both these pictures, though we have exquisite handling in all the details, there is wanting that 
soul, that feeling for the sublime, that should characterize the scenes attempted to be repre- 
sented. It is not enough to paint blasted trees, and rolling clouds, and a flash of lightning, to 
create in the mind the idea of elemental horror and confusion: there must be composition 
and unity in the work, and small incidents by which to contrast the awful war that is raging 
among the lightning-riven peaks of the mountains. 

No. 145. A Vision: C, Deas. What have we here? How disentangle the human sufferers 
from those winding serpents, and release them from those fangs, so wild, so horrible, of shape- 
less, unknown monsters? Until we do disentangle, we can make nothing of this extraordinary 
effort of paint. You must separate the beings that struggle and die in the blue waves of the 
mystic sea, and then when you have done so, you will be astonished at the beauty and delicacy 
of the handling, and the correctness of the drawing. A ‘vision,’ is it? Yea, and a horrid one! 
Despair and Death are together, and Frenzy glares from the blood-red sockets of the victims, 
and haunting weird thoughts arise, as we reflect over this singular effort of talent. 

Portrait of an Artist: C.L. Eruyort, N. A. Mr. Exxuiorr has established his fame upon a 
basis so solid, that attack could do him no injury, and compliment scarcely afford him pleasure. 

Conscious of his own powers, he pursues his peculiar method of color and drawing, both so 
distinguished for their brilliancy and correctness. The head before us is eminently painted ; | 
but as we are to notice another picture by this artist, we will reserve our remarks until we 
reach it in the catalogue. 

Portrait of a Lady: C.C. INcuam, N. A. Mr. IncuHam is celebrated for his female portraits, 
and this effort, after a lovely original, justifies the position awarded to him on all sides. The . 
exquisite finish and beautiful contour of his outline, the taste of position, the expression, and 
the perfect color, all have combined to produce a portrait, of which the artist, the husband, 
even the original herself, might well be proud. 

No. 160. Mountain Stream: A.B. DuRAND, P, N. A. Turn we from the sweet face of woman to 
the limpid brook, the dim mountain, and the shade-yielding trees. Here is a complete eclogue of 
paint. Never did Duranp produce a better picture— one so full of tenderness and truth. See 
over the waving woods the vapory effect of light; catch the sparkling brook, tumbling among 
rocks ; hide yourself, lest you disturb that listening stag; tread lightly over the stones, for fear 
that you may ruffle the limpid surface of the mountain-stream ; lie prostrate on one of those 
rocks, and gaze through the interlacing branches of those forest-kings ; and, lulled by the rip- 
pling flow of water, sleep, and dream of a sylvan paradise, for you are in one now. 

No. 186. The House of John Knoz, the Reformer: W.W.WoTHERSPOON, A. We can bear tes- 
timony to the truth of this picture, for we have often stood under its old gable, and looked upon 
the droll figure of the reformer stuck in the wall. This picture is one of value, both from its 
historical correctness and delicacy of color. 
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No. 206. Portrait of a Lady: C.L.Euxiorr, N. A. Why is this picture in so bada light? But 
after all, does it make any great difference? Portrait of a Lady : mystery of portraiture! Whose 
head is this, that ExxioTtT has so given life to on the dull field of canvass? Hereis art without 
effort; color without paint; breath without life, and glancing eyes that speak through their 
winkless lids. The dreamy effect given to the eyes in this portrait is magical. The opening 
lips, about to speak, are so natural that you almost feel inclined to listen to the voice that you 
expect to issue thence. Ex.iort’s power lies in the simplicity with which he produces his re- 
sults; and those results, in their effect upon the spectator who will examine them, are appa- 
rently the result of complicated labor. But it is not so. He works, like all other men of emi- 
nent genius, in the simplest method ; a method unattainable by ordinary minds. He has breadth | 
with refinement and gentleness with strength. | 
No. 217. Fancy Piece, in water color on Ivory: T.S.OrFicer. This excellent artist has only two | 
pictures in the exhibition this year. His fancy-piece is the head of a female, with eyes uplifted. 
There is a sweetness and refinement in the coloring of Mr. OrFiceR, that will always command 
admiration, and we are happy that his position is so high among the miniature-painters of the 
country. 
We had marked several other pictures for notice, but are compelled to pause. There is 
no more difficult task than that of artistical criticism ; none more thankless ; but as the Academy 
appeals by its usefulness and importance to the intellectual portion of the community, We have 
felt it to be our duty to speak freely and candidly of the works of art upon its walls. We have 
omitted many of excellence, in the hope, that we may be able to devote a few pages to their 
consideration in the next number of the KNICKERBOCKER. 
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Zo Subscribers in Arrears. 


SuBSCRIBERS who are in arrears will please take notice that the 
recent change in the proprietorship of this Magazine renders it of 
the utmost importance that all the outstanding claims should be liqui- 
dated as early as possible. The business of dunning is equally un- } 
pleasant to all parties, and we trust this notice will make all further + 
and more direct application for the small amounts due from each, 


wholly unnecessary. Please remit by mail to 
S. Hueston, 


139 Nassau-st. ‘ 


Entered, according to the act of Congress, in the year 1848, 
BY SAMUEL HUESTON, 
In the Clerk’s office of the District Court of the Southern District of New-York. 


